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Behind the scenes!—who 
has not thrilled to the smell 
of grease paint and to the ex- 
citement of the gathering 
audience just before the cur- 
tain goes up for a school 
play or home dramatics? 
This is just such a breathless 
moment when the make-up 
man is finishing up and Dee 
is wondering what can have 
become of Sallie since their 
quarrel by the stream. From 
“The Batik Scarf’ by Inez 
Haynes Irwin in July 


“A pr of 4, lfrom R, ¢ 
was making the girls up’”’ 














In July— 
Inez Haynes Irwin 


Inez Haynes Irwin makes her bow to THE 
AMERICAN GirRL—in July. Many of you 
know her “Phoebe and Ernest’; “‘Maida’s 
Little House” and “‘Maida’s Little Shop”; 
and you will thrill over *“The Batik Scarf.” 

“| don’t remember when | didn’t want to 
write,’ Mrs. Irwin says. “When I was 
seven or eight I surprised my mother with 
verses like this: 

The sky is blue 
And | am true.” 

At school she “‘adored” compositions, and 
when she went to Radcliffe to college, she 
joyously elected daily themes. After college 
she wrote prodigiously. At one time she 
wrote twenty-six short stories in twenty-six 
days. They were only first drafts to be re- 
vised, but they were the *makings.” 

After college there were three years of 
teaching in the winter and story-telling in the 
summer. Then the 
war, and she accom- 
panied her new hus- 
band, Will Irwin, to 
the French front and 
to the Italian front. 

Now she spends her 
time between New 
York and Scituate 
Andshe isnow writing 
a new story for girls. 
“Every incident in 
my household sug- 
gestsa plot,’ she says. 





Inez Haynes Irwin 





Watch for These Writers 
| —In the Summer Months 


Ernest Thompson Seton—Two girls, 
the daughters of a great war chief, 
might have their dearest wish on the 
day of their betrothal. They were 
“The Peace Daughters of Capilano” 
and theirs is a story of tenderness and 
adventure. 


| Margaret Widdemer in “Eileen and 
the Golden Helen” tells of two girls 
who found romance and glamor and 
thrills in a deserted house. 


Samuel Scoville, Jr. writes more of 
his breath-taking animal stories—and 
Charles Livingston Bull will illustrate 
them. 


Clarice Detzer’s The Secret Cargo is 
even more exciting in July. “Who is your 
father?” the captain of the Coast Guard 
accusingly asks the bewildered Susan 
Even Ann's father suspects his daughter's 
friend. Long waits in the darkness, flash- 
ing lights across the water, strange whis- 
pered conversations, boats from the sea— 
all these bring danger to the two girls in 
the lonely lighthouse, and make ‘The 
Secret Cargo” as exciting as any serial we 
have ever published. And you will want to 
sharpen your wits to solve its mystery. 





















































All the Well-Known Writers Are Now in 


The American Girl 


In July— 
Other Exciting Stories 


THE PRINCE OF SILVER BEACH was the 
most interesting man the girls had met. 
Certainly he had the most charming man- 
ners. “A real Russian Prince,” Adelaide 
whispered to Peggy as she turned down 
Frank's invitation for a date and went off 
to dance with the stranger. Only Cathy 
wasnt impressed by him. The gay story 
of a girl who didn’t trouble to cultivate a 
“line.” 


Hauntep Houses—Doesn't the very 
thought send delicious shivers up your 
spine? Creaking floors, a hidden packet 
and a ghost who walked to save the honor 
of his house—all these are in a hair-raising 
ghost story that you will want to retell 
around the campfire this summer. 


SIMONE BapPTISTE is a heroine of the 
North woods—a shy little French girl who 
knew the terrors of a forest fire. She was 
too shy to join the Girl Scout patrol who 
camped near her home, but her courage 
flamed high when her friends were in 
danger. 


THE Merry Maips oF Rosin Hoop 
come singing onto our pages in July, in 
quest of the new archery badge, of course. 
There are stories of archery at camp, of 
Robin Hood pageants, and suggestions for 
improving your own aim. And on our 
cover—but wait and see. 
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In Brooklyn— 





Official head- 
quarters for Scout 
clothing and ac- 
cessories is in 
Brooklyn’s largest 
Store — where a 
special depart- 
ment awaits you. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS nc 





In Washington— 


Girl Scouts, 
Attention! 


We want you to know 
that this store is official 
headquarters for Wash- 
ington, and when you 
come in for Girl Scout 
Apparel or Equipment, 
you will find a royal 
welcome. 


The Hecht Co. 


7th Street, at F Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








In Cincinnati— 


Cincinnati Headquarters 
for Girl Scouts 


This big, bright, beautiful 
store is official headquar- 
ters for the Girl Scouts in 
Cincinnati. All your 
official requirements very 
readily taken care of on 
the second floor of Cincin- 
nati's Greatest Sporting 
Goods Store. 





e 
Bolles-Brendamour 
Company 
130-135 East Sixth Street 


Scour 
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WIG-WAGS 


Naming the Cover 


HERE was quite a difference of 

opinion at National Headquarters in 
the office of THE AMERICAN Girt about 
what to call this month’s cover. To be 
sure, it illustrates the Law, “A Girl 
Scout is a friend to all”—but some of 
us thought it could be called “Exams” 
and the rest left to the imagination. 


Aerial Plane Mail from Central 
Point, Ore. 


One morning a friend of ours down 
in the Registration Department tele- 
phoned up to THE AMERICAN Gir of- 
fice in some excitement. “I’ve just opened 
a large envelope,” she related, “carrying 
a stamp of the Aerial Plane Mail. In- 
side is the Registration sheet of Troop 
1, in Central Point, Ore. That is the 
first troop on record to register by Aer- 


ial Mail!” 


Girl Scouts and the Earthquake in 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


The challenge to preparedness is ever 
unheralded, and the splendid way in 
which the Girl Scouts of Santa Barbara, 
Calif., responded to the sudden needs of 
their city following the earthquake of 
June twenty-ninth, last year, will be a 
never-failing memory to all who came in 
contact with them. In the first place, 
they aided the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company in delivering the thou- 
sands of telegrams that poured in to 
residents of the stricken city. 

The attractive Club House, built for 
the Girl Scouts by Mrs. F. F. Peabody, 
was immediately turned into a Relief 
center under the auspices of the Red 
Cross. The activities here consisted not 
only in giving out food supplies and ren- 
dering first aid, but also in having an 
employment bureau for women and in 
loaning tents to homeless families. 

In addition, some of the older Girl 
Scouts went about the neighborhood of- 
fering to help in the construction of 
temporary out of door fireplaces, while 
others served the Red Cross as aides at 
its headquarters and at the canteens. 

During the rest of the summer the 
Girl Scouts held a Beach Camp open 
from nine to five, instead of their regu- 
lar Summer Camp—thus giving $500.00 
to relief work. 


In Indianapolis-- 


Girl Scouts will naturally secure 
all their equipment from 


L.S. Ayres & Company 






















In Boston— 


Official Headquarters in 


BOSTON 


for Scout Apparel 
and Accessories 





A Special Section, de- 
voted to Girl and Boy 
Scout Equipment, is lo 
cated on the Third 
Floor, Main Store. 


Jordan Marsh Company 





In Scranton— 





Girl Scouts, 
Listen! 


When in Scranton, re- 
member we are sole 
agents for Girl Scout 
equipment. Weare serv- 
ing Girl Scouts just as 
we have been serving 
your brother Boy Scouts 
for years and years. 


Samter Bros. Co. 
Scranton, Pa. 


In St. Paul— 


Official Headquarters in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


hiSolden Setdbe 


In Newburgh— 


Girl Scouts of Orange County 
For That New Uniform 
Or Other Equipment 


Go to STERN’S 
NEWBURGH, NEW YORK 




















Patronize the equipment agent in your 





town 
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MIDDIES FOR TENNIS 


yo our national woman's singles champion steps 

out on the tennis court, she wears a crisp white middy. 
The middy has become as much a part of her tennis equip- 
ment as her famous eyeshade. And what could be a more 
practical and appropriate costume for tennis than a white 
middy. Especially if it is a Man O° War Middy which 
always fits well and gives the wearer perfect freedom for play. 

The Man O° War Middy is favored by thousands of 
Girl Scouts for camp, gym and school wear, as well as tennis, 
because it is an attractive and becoming garment. No pin- 
ning the sides in when you wear a Man O’ War. The 
sloped sides make it fit over the hips like the bark fits a 
straight young tree. The Man O° War Middy is beautifully 
tailored throughout with a convenient tie loop and a handy 
pocket. It is made with a generously wide hem at the 
bottom so that it can be worn three ways—straight down, 
bloused or “co-ed” style. 

The Man O° War Middy is moderately priced at $1.50 
($1.75 west of the Mississippi) in snow white Super-Jean. 
Read the list of stores below and if none of these is near you 
we will be glad to see that you are supplied. 





ns 


BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO. 


Originators of the Sloped Side Middy 
1511 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 





This label is a sign of quality—Look for it. 





EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOL, CAMP OR GYM 





+ 
+ 





A few of the stores where Man O’ War Middies are sold 


Atheap, Mow Vok 2 2 wt . Steefel Bros. Newark, N. J. L. Bamberger Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. . . ‘ tee . Chamberlain Johnson Du Bose New York James A. Hearn Sons Co. 
Baltimore, Md. . . . . . ..« Hochschild Kohn Co. New York . Arnold Constable Co. 
Boston, Mass. . ena Me . . . Filene’s Sons Co. New York . Lord & Taylor 

Boston, Mass.. . . R. H. Stearns Co. New York . ‘ Franklin Simon & Co. 
Brooklyn, New York Frederick Loeser Co. New Orleans, La. D. H. Holmes Co 


Buffalo, New York 
Birmingham, Ala. . 
Chicago, Ill. . . 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 
Denver, Colo. . 
Dallas, Texas . . 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Hartford, Conn. 
Houston, Texas. 
Jacksonville, Fla. . 
ity, Mo. 


Nashville, Tenn. . 


Flint & Kent 


Higbee Co. 

Crowley Milner Co. 
Joslin D. G. Co. 
Titche Goettinger Co. 
Sanger Bros. 

G. Fox &,Co. 


Harzfelds, Inc. 

B. Lowenstein & Bro., Inc. 
Powers Merc. Co. 

Little Folks Shop 

Burk & Co. 





New Haven, Conn 


New Rochelle, N. Y 


Omaia, Nebr.. . 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Providence, R. I. . 
Portland, Oregon . 
Rochester, N. Y. . 
Syracuse, N. Y 


San Antonio, Texas . 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Worcester, 


» Mass... 
Yonkers, New York . 





Hamilton & Co. 

Wares 

J. L. Brandeis Co. 
Strawbridge & Clothier 
Frank 

The Shepard Stores 
Meier & Frank Co. 
Sibley Lindsay & Curr Co. 
E. W. Edwards Sons Co. 
Joske Bros. 

Stix Baer & Fuller D. G. Co. 
porium 









































ine were §~A Jong the Editors Trail 


us all in the girls of 
other countries. What 
do they enjoy doing? 
Do they like to camp? 
And when they do, do 
they live in tents or shacks or what? 
Do they go hiking? Do they climb moun- 
tains, if there are mountains to climb? 

And—when you are a Girl Scout— 
you add, “What do they do at their troop 
meetings?” For one of the most interest- 
ing parts about belonging to the Girl 
Scouts is being part of an international 
sisterhood, of being able to write to some 
girl in a far-away country and at once 
feel that you are her friend, even 
though you may never see her. This is 
the reason why every March, the Inter- 
national issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
is so warmly welcomed. This is the rea- 
son why it is such fun holding Interna- 
tional troop meetings and imagining 
that we actually are traveling to those 
far-away lands which call to us. And 
now a new experience awaits us. In the 
month of May, the leaders of these dis- 
tant girls who are our friends are com- 
ing to this country, to be our guests here 
and to camp with our own leaders, for 
an International Camp. 

The International Camp itself is not 
new. But this is the first time it has 
ever been held in the United States. 
Those of you who were Girl Scouts two 
years ago will remember the Interna- 
tional Camp which was held in England, 
at Foxlease, that beautiful Interna- 
tional Home which belongs to us all and 
which any of us may visit, at any time 
when we go to England. That summer, 
girls as well as their leaders gathered at 
Foxlease. 

Everyone wishes it had been possible 
to have the girls come to us, this May, 
as well as their leaders. But since the 
distance is so great and the United 
States is so many hundred miles from 


A table 





Welcome to Our International Guests. 


most of the other countries who are rep- 
resented on our International Council, 
this is not possible. Yet we are very hap- 
py that the leaders, themselves, will come 
to us. Nor will their girls, our far-away 
sisters, be forgotten. The greetings, the 
news which will be brought to us, will be 
from the girls whom our guests will 
have so recently left. The plans which 
will be discussed at Camp Edith Macy 
will be for girls around the world. Girls 
—girls—girls—around the world! It is 
a stirring thought! 

Because this will be the first visit to 
our country of a number of our guests, 
we are planning for them as extended 
a glimpse of it as time will permit. Their 
trip will include a visit to Boston and 





“- 


Last year—in Norway, a Norwegian Guider 

greeting a Girl Scout Captain from the 

United States. This year—in the United 

States, a Girl Scout Captain will greet a 
Norwegian Guider 





Cedar Hill, the beau- 
tiful camp of the Mas- 
sachusetts Girl Scouts. 
They will be present 
at the annual Review 


of the Massachusetts 

girls, where they will 
have the same thrill as did our National 
Convention delegates a year ago of see- 
ing hundreds of Girl Scouts in their an- 
nual contests, their singing, and their 
folk dancing. 

Back, then, to our National Capital, 
where Mrs. Herbert Hoover, Chairman 
of our National Executive Board, and 
the Washington Girl Scout Council 
will be their hostesses. Here they will 
be greeted by the President, and by 
our Washington Girl Scouts, as well. 
Not only will they visit our National 
buildings—they will be taken as guests 
to our Little House. 

New York next, and our lovely new 
Camp Edith Macy. Awaiting them at 
the camp will be many Girl Scout 
leaders from all parts of this country. 
Perhaps someone from your town is 
planning to be there—ask your Captain. 
If she is, by all means invite her to a 
troop meeting upon her return. 

Those of you who have been at Camp 
Andrée can imagine for yourselves the 
scene of this memorable camp. For our 
Camp Edith Macy for Girl Scout lead- 
ers is Camp Andrée’s next-door neigh- 
bor. There will be early morning greet- 
ings, in the beautiful, tree-crowned 
hills of Westchester County. There will 
be “colors,” with the flags of all nations, 
massed. There will be animated meal- 
time talk. There will be meetings, at 
some of which distinguished speakers 
will be with us, at others of which plans 
for the girls around the world will be 
discussed. There will be camp-fires, that 
magic time, when around the fire visi- 
tors and hostesses will join in the songs 
of the Girl Scouts and Girl Guides of 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Mary Sets the Table 


By DAVID MORTON 


She brings such gay and shining things to pass, 
With delicate, deft fingers that are learned 
In ways of silverware and cup and glass, 
Arrayed in ordered patterns, trimly turned ;— 
And never guesses how this subtle ease 
Is older than the oldest tale we tell, 
This gift that guides her through such tricks as these— 
And my delight in watching her, as well. 


She thinks not how this art with spoon and plate, 
Is one with ancient women baking bread: 
An epic heritance come down of late 
To slender hands, and dear, delightful head,— 
How Trojan housewives vie in serving me, 
Where Mary sets the table things for tea. 


From Ships in Harbour 


Published by Putnam 
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A stirring tale of adventure in which two girls, a 
lighthouse and a strangely disappearing packet of 


mail play leading parts 


Illustrations 


by 
Edward C. Caswell 


“It’s for the coast 
guard station, right 
alongside your light- 


house”’ 


HE east Michigan 
coast dripped with 
fog. In the harbor 


town of Whitefish, electric 
lights were burning at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, 
and a thin, wet mist, blown 
in on a wind from Lake 
Michigan, drenched the 
faces of men and women in 
the street. Near the center 


of the town, in an upper room of a three-story house, two 
girls prepared for departure from Whitefish that evening 


on a Bay Line steamer. 


Ann Anderson was the older of the two. 
Chris Anderson, was keeper of the government lighthouse 
on Four Wind Island, seventy miles north on the lake. 
she said, and looked at her watch. ‘“Four- 
We'll have to walk fast.” 


” 


“I’m ready, 
ten, Susan. 


The Secret Cargo 


By CLARICE DETZER 


CHAPTER I 
Mail for the Coast Guard 





Susan Lafitte opened the 
big drawers of a ponderous 
old bureau, made sure again 
that they were empty, and 
rolled them shut for the 
last time. She gave the high 
closet shelves another hur- 
ried exploration, then 
crossed to the bed where 
her leather suitcase lay 
open. She pressed down its 


bulging contents, punching impatiently here and _ there. 
“Let me do it,” said Ann Anderson unexcitedly, and 


closed the case with the help of her left knee. 


Her father, 


all winter and spring. 





They stood in the center of the room gazing almost re- 
gretfully at the four yellow walls that had sheltered them 
The room looked barren without 
their own belongings to dress it up. When they had come 
to the women’s lodging house to live at the beginning of 
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the fall term in the Whitefish High School, these had 
seemed unhappy quarters. Now, with only five minutes 
to stay, they hated to leave. 

“The dray man came fifteen minutes ago for the trunks,” 
Ann said. “‘We’d better start. It’s six blocks to the piers.” 

She was a tall, straight girl, with blue eyes and corn 
colored hair. Her skin had tanned a dark, almost Indian 
brown in the wind. She was staunch in her shoulders and 
arms. Easily, if she wished, she could pick Susan Lafitte 
from her feet and carry her. On her head she wore a 
man’s shapeless rubber sou’wester, and an oilskin poncho 
over her shoulders. Her voice, when she spoke, was usu- 
ally so slow that Susan Lafitte, being impatient to have 
any matter done, more than once would finish her sen- 
tences for her. 

“T’d wear that oilskin, instead of carrying it,”’ Ann said, 
pointing. “You'll need it.” 

Susan Lafitte put on the garment reluctantly. She did 
not look so well in rough weather clothes as Ann did, and 
she knew Ann knew it. She preferred soft materials for 
herself, lace and silk and furs that could give soft lines. 
She was smaller than Ann, a full head shorter, with no 
sign of the out of doors about her. Instead of Ann’s 
slow voice, Susan possessed an impish tongue that ticked 
like a clock. 

“T’ll wear it,” she agreed, “but I’d rather get wet!” 

The two girls had known each other for nine months 
They had come to Whitefish in September, when High 
School opened for the year, Ann to the mainland from her 
father’s remote lighthouse; Susan, whose mother had died 
the year before, from California, which to Ann seemed 
just as remote. Now, on this evening of the nineteenth of 
June, their junior terms finished, Ann was taking Sue to 
spend part of her summer vacation at the lighthouse. The 
steamer was due to sail at five thirty. It would lie part 
of the night at little ports along the coast, loading and un- 
loading freight, and at daybreak would reach Four Wind 
Island. 

It was a long journey by water from Whitefish. There 
were other ways of reaching the lighthouse, but all of them 
more tedious. For instance, one could go overland, up 
the coast of Whitefish Bay to Cabbage Point. and there wait 
for the lighthouse’s small boat. Four Wind Island, of 
the Windy Island group, lying seventy miles slightly west 
of north from the city of 
Whitefish, was only a straight 
eighteen miles from Cabbage 
Point. 

Ann had started to school in 
Cabbage Point. It was a fish- 


ing village only — a dozen 
houses, one store, a country 
school, a dock that the ice 


pushed out every winter. Its 
only importance lay in the sig- 
nificant fact that it connected 
by submarine telephone with 
the government reservations on 
Four Wind Island. 

“This way,” Ann said as they 
climbed down from the third 
floor to the street, “and, Susan, 
you can’t stop anywhere.” 

“For anything!” Susan La- 
fitte laughed. She always 
thought of something she want- 
ed very much to buy when Ann 
was in a hurry to get some- 
where. ‘“Let’s cross the street,” 
she said, “I like that better.” 
Ann crossed the street. It 












made no difference, they had to cross sooner or later. Af- 
terward Ann, who had a contemplative mind, often won- 
dered what would have happened had they walked down 
the east side of the street that evening instead of the west. 
For it was because they did not walk on the west, at Susan 
Lafitte’s suggestion, that they encountered all the strange 
adventures, all the heartache, and the fright that pursued 
them through the next week. 

Ann was well acquainted in the town of Whitefish. Mer- 
chants had known her since she was a little girl, who came 
in eagerly with her father, seventy miles in a gas boat, to 
do the month’s marketing for the lighthouse reservation. 
The two girls had arrived just opposite the door of the 
post-office when a man hurried down the stone steps. He 
stumbled uncertainly through the fog. It was Ben Lafferty, 
the postmaster. Two yards away, he made out the girls. 

“Hello, Ann Anderson!” he shouted. Then, after a mo- 
ment, “Going home? Here . . . some mail came in to- 
day for your father. Can you take it out?” The girls 
stopped. “I was just starting down to the dock to ask the 
captain of the boat to take it, but if you’re going yourself, 
that’s so much the better.” 

“Certainly. Be glad to, Mr. Lafferty.” 

“And this bundle, too,” the postmaster added, peering 
through the mist into the girls’ wet faces. He produced 
a package from under his arm. “It’s for the coast guard 
station, right alongside your lighthouse.” 

Ann took the package. It was a thick, square bundle 
of papers and letters, larger than the one for her father. 
She put down her suitcase as soon as the postmaster was 
gone, to rest a minute from its weight. 

“Let me carry one bundle,” suggested Susan. “My bag 


is lighter.” 
“Oh, no .” Ann straightened up. ‘Susan!’ she 
cried. ‘What is the matter?” 


“A man, there!” Susan whispered. 

Lounging near the lamppost, half concealed in fog, was 
a small sour-faced, sullen individual in a seaman’s cap. 
Rays from the lamp shone dimly against his face, reveal- 
ing to the astonished girls a pair of malevolent eyes that 
in the poor light looked greenish. Apparently he had 
been listening to the postmaster’s conversation. Ann stared 
at him hard. 

She never had seen him before that she could remember, 
and certainly she would be sure 
to remember such an_ ugly 
creature. He was a chunky 
man, with legs too short for the 
rest of him. He sidled away 
into the fog after Susan cried 
out. His legs, walking, acted 
even more queerly than they 
had looked standing. The left 
was shorter, and bent out, the 
right slightly thicker and bent 
in. 
“What a terrible looking 
man!”’ Susan exclaimed. 

“A tramp sailor, I judge,” 
Ann answered. “Come, Susan, 
we'll have to hurry!” 

Fog hung thickly along the 
pier. Electric lights pricked 
thinly through it. The Bay 
Line steamer was not yet in as 
Ann Anderson and Susan La- 
fitte hurried out along the slip- 
pery planks toward the long 
cargo warehouse. From the 
dockmaster, who sat on a high 
steol in a crowded little office, 
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they bought tickets for Four Wind Village, the fishing 
community on Four Wind Island, near the lighthouse. 
Here it was that the Bay Line steamer called when the 
weather permitted, to put off all passengers and freight 
for the island. 

Tonight she was very late. At twenty minutes past six, 
she poked out of the fog, nosed up to the pier with gentle 


precision, and her gangplank slammed down noisily. Ann 
and Susan crossed it immediately. 
Once aboard, Susan seemed to breathe with relief. Al- 


most shamefacedly she mentioned the stranger who had 
watched them in the fog. 

“Think he’s sailing on this?” she asked. 

“Nonsense!” Ann answered. “Of course not, but what 
if he were? I’ve traveled on worse looking boats than 
this with my father. An ore carrier once, with every 
sailor aboard looking like a cut-throat, and nothing ever 
happened to us.” She stopped abruptly, after mentioning 
her father. After a pause she asked with determination, 
“Susan, where is your father?” 

“T don’t know,” Susan answered. 

They had halted at the rail, forward of the 
pilothouse, and were peering back at the town, 
which was setting sparks of light in its windows 
for the evening. Ann did not speak for a mo- 
ment. She knew very little of Sue’s father, had 
seen him only twice. He was a big man with 
grave eyes and a quiet voice, who always seemed 
to be very busy. But what he was busy about, 
Susan did not tell. He wore better clothes 
than any man Ann ever had known. Not neat- 
er clothes; Ann recollected with pride the neat- 
ness of the lighthouse service uniforms. But Mr. 
Lafitte’s clothes were different, cut better, for 
one thing. 

Although he had put Sue in the high school 
in Whitefish, he did not live there himself. Once a month, 
sometimes more frequently, he sailed into the pier in a 
small boat, stayed a few hours, and departed as mysterious- 
ly as he had come. Susan had expected him that last day 
of school and had been disappointed. She had left word 
where she had gone with the matron of the rooming house. 

“IT don’t know just where he is,” she repeated. She 
spoke gravely. “I don’t even know why we are in Michi- 
gan. We were so comfortable in California. Every Sat- 
urday night he got in from his lumber camp up the coast. 
Then suddenly he decided to come here. Every time I 
ask him why, all he will say is ‘business’. But here we 
are . . Why it’s been months and months, and still I 
don’t know what he’s doing. I wish he had come today.” 

“Don’t cry about it,” Ann said, and changed the sub- 
ject. ‘“Let’s go to our stateroom,” she suggested, ‘and 
put on some heavier clothes. We'll need them tonight.” 

They passed aft along the deck. The rail of the steamer 
thrust up ten feet above the pier below them. The two 
girls leaned over interestedly for a moment to watch the 
progress of loading at the gangplank. Indian stevedores with 
iron hand-trucks were trundling crates of early cherries 
into the hold, while the first officer of the steamer stood 
close by with notebook and pencil, checking the cargo. 

Ann started. Behind the first officer, a crowd of dock 
roustabouts were standing idly. A little farther off, eye- 
ing her sharply, she made out the malevolent face of the 
short-legged man who had watched them in the fog. 


CHAPTER II 
Into the Fog 


The Bay Line steamer Dancing Moon, upon which Ann 
Anderson and Susan Lafitte had taken passage, was a 
short, broad-waisted, top-heavy vessel, built to accommodate 









large cargoes of apples on windy fall runs. She carried 
small accommodation for passengers, merely a double row 
of cramped staterooms upon her upper deck, a galley of 
sorts where plain meals were cooked, and an ill lighted din- 
ing salon between the officers’ quarters and the store rooms. 
It was not a large boat, but it was comfortable enough for 
the short trip and safe. 

Ann, who had traveled often on the boat, led Susan 
Lafitte down the brass bound treads of the companion, 
across the stuffy cabin with its red plush furniture, and 
along the narrow passage between 
staterooms. The door to their 
own quarters stood open, the key 
in its lock. 

The berths, ranged one above 











‘Susan, where is 
your father?”’ 
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the other, were neatly made up with clean white linen. 
The paint of the low ceiling boards had been scrubbed to 
a spotless white. The Dancing Moon was a clean, tidy 
craft at least. 

“Better wrap up warm.” Ann spoke with the authority 
of one who has lived long on the upper Great Lakes. 
“The little breeze that came up with the dusk may blow 
away the fog, but it means more wind before long, and 
night winds are cold on the open water. I’d put a sweater 
under that slicker, we may have some spray.” 

The whistle blew steamily, gave a last snort to warn 
of its departure, and in a moment the whole boat rumbled 
with the metallic clang of the gang plank drawing in from 
the dock. Susan Lafitte sat unhappily on the edge of the 
lower bunk, still with tears in her eyes. Ann looked at 
her with pity. What did it matter where her father was 
or what he did for a living? 

“Come on,”. she cried cheerily. 
watch her leave dock!” 

Fog hit their faces like a cold wet sponge as they ran 
up to deck. Captain Merryman, master of the Dancing 
(Continued on page 38) 
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A new adventure story of Cactus Kate 
and Dennis and Peggy and Peggy's 
cousin Elsie, who learned that being a 
good pal meant also being a good sport 


gy Austin’s cousin, and she had 
come to spend the winter with 
the Austins. She was a pretty, delicate 
girl a year older than Peggy, a good 
deal spoiled by an indulgent father. 

The rambling California ranch 
house seemed very strange to Elsie 
after the big, luxurious Baltimore 
home, and at first she was inclined to 
be patronizing toward this new life. She was continually 
comparing the low ceilinged, wood-panelled bedroom and 
sleeping porch she shared with Peggy, with her own deli- 
cately tinted ivory and blue room at home. And Peggy’s 
friends were so different from the boys and girls she had 
known in the East! Anne Merton, Dennis and Diana Har- 
wood—slim, brown, muscular young creatures—seemed to 
want to spend all their time out of doors. They talked of 
tennis and riding and basket-ball, of their dogs and horses, 
of orange crops and frosts and droughts, just as at home 
Elsie’s friends talked of dancing and bridge and picture 
shows they especially liked. 

Sweet-tempered Peggy only laughed at Elsie’s eastern 
“airs,” as she called them; and the two cousins grew fond 
of each other. But Anne and Dennis and his sister Diana 
—better known as Cactus Kate—complained bitterly at 
having to include Elsie in their outings. 

“She’s simply going to spoil the winter,” groaned Anne. 

“Unless she gets some sense beaten into her,” said Cac- 
tus Kate thoughtfully. Her eyes began to twinkle. ‘Do 
you remember how you girls hated me last year, Anne? I 
was as bad as Elsie, I suppose. Only instead of looking 
down on all of you, I was afraid you were looking down 
on me.” x 

“You were never sniffly and patronizing like Elsie,” pro- 
tested Anne loyally. ‘The only person she ever tries to be 
agreeable to is Dennis. I think she really admires your 
brother, my child.” 

Cactus Kate laughed. “Just because Dennis isn’t im- 
pressed with her,” she said. 

But Anne Merton was nearer right than even she ima- 
gined. From the beginning Dennis Harwood with his 
fine, grave face and level gray eyes had seemed a romantic 
figure to Elsie. Even the shabbiness of his khaki riding 
things could not hide his distinction, and Else had to con- 
fess to herself that his manners would have given points 
to most of the young men she had known at home. 

She was always her best and simplest with Dennis, and 
he treated her with grave courtesy; yet she could see quite 
plainly that he looked on her only as Peggy’s cousin. With 
Peggy he was quite different. He argued and teased and 
played games with Peggy, choosing her quite frankly from 
among the other girls as his special companion. It was 
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always Peggy who suggested Elsie’s being included in their 
games and their outings, and this was a bitter pill for Elsie, 
for she wanted Dennis to think of her as Elsie Greenleaf, 
not merely as the Austins’ Baltimore cousin. 

“T wonder what Hugh Sterrett would think if he saw 
me having to take a back seat in favor of Peggy,” thought 
Elsie a little jealously. At once a more generous impulse 
made her ashamed of herself. “It isn’t Peggy’s fault,” 
she reminded herself. ‘‘Peggy’s a dear.” 

As if she had said the worlds aloud, Peggy glanced up 
at that moment and smiled at her cousin. The Harwoods 
had come to tea, and they were planning some sort of trip 
for the next day. 

“T’ve got to go over and look at Matt Barnes’ bees,” 
said Dennis. “It’s a worse road than the one up to our 
place, but the drive is very pretty and I thought we might 
make a picnic of it if you and Di could come.” 

“And Elsie, too,” said Peggy quickly. 

“Don’t bother about taking me,” said Elsie proudly. 

“But I meant you, too, if you’d care to come,” said 
Dennis gravely. ‘You won’t mind if the road’s rough?” 

Elsie would have given anythipg to have been strong- 
minded enough to refuse; but she wanted to go so badly, 
and as Cactus Kate and Peggy added with cordial in- 
sistence, “Of course you must come, Elsie,” her pride melted 
and she said almost shyly, “I’d like to come if there’s room 
and you want me.” 

“Good,” said Dennis, smiling at her. “Then I'll pick 
you up as I come by, and we can stop for Di and Peggy at 
school.” 

“Wear your oldest things, Elsie,” Peggy counselled as 
she started off to school the next morning. “It’s an aw- 
fully rough road up to Matt’s and we may have to walk 
part of the way.” 

“T shan’t do any walking,” said Elsie airily. And at 
two o'clock she was ready, dressed in her prettiest silk 
jersey, her feet in trim pumps. She was rewarded by 
Dennis’s look of friendly approval and they started off in 
good spirits. 

When they reached the school they found that Peggy 
and Diana could not go, for a basket-ball practice had 
been called for that afternoon. 

“We can put off the trip till tomorrow,” said Dennis 
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promptly, looking at Peggy. Peggy shook her head re- 
gretfully. 

“Anne wants us every afternoon this week,” she said. 
“You go on with Elsie and you can take us up some other 
time. Got the tea basket?” 

“Tt’s in the back,” said Cactus Kate. She gave her 
brother a secret admonishing pat as she saw him still hesi- 
tate. “Be careful and don’t wreck Elsie on that road,” 
she said. ‘‘And have a good time, my children, while we 
work,” ; 

Elsie would not have admitted it, but she was secretly 
glad to have Dennis to herself this afternoon. She felt 
that they would surely be friends if he could once see that 
she was a real person and not merely Peggy’s cousin. She 
did her best to be jolly and interesting, and they were soon 
talking like old friends as the big weatherbeaten car 
hummed its way across the valley toward the rocky south- 
ern hills. 

They struck into a small glen between two arms of hills, 
and here at the foot of a steep and very narrow road Dennis 
stopped to inquire the way. Elsie watched him talking 
to the pretty Spanish girl who opened the door for him, 
and somehow their gestures told her that the girl was not 
recommending the road. 

“Is it as bad as it looks?” she asked rather uneasily 
when Dennis came back to the car. 

“Just as bad,” he answered. “Matt Barnes doesn’t 
have a car, so he doesn’t keep the road up. But the girl 
says we can make it if we're careful. Or would you 
rather leave the car here and walk up? It’s only three 
miles.”’ 

“TI am not crazy about walking,” Elsie objected. “Any- 
way, I haven’t walking shoes.” She thrust out a slender 
foot and Dennis, after a glance at the thin silk stockings 
and shining pumps, slipped under the wheel and started 
up. 

By the time they had rounded the second curve of the 
rutted and rock-strewn track Elsie would have been glad 
to walk. It was dreadful to curl around those hairpin 
turns where the rear wheels kept scrambling desperately 
for a footing. Elsie was on the outside and her fright- 
ened eyes kept searching for some ledge or bush that might 
stop the car if it went rolling into the canyon below them. 







“We'll make it all 
right,” said Dennis en- 
couragingly. And they 
did, coming out suddenly 
on a high plateau. Fold 
on fold of hills lay about 
and beyond them. Ahead 
the road wound steeply 
down into a green little 
valley through which a 
small stream ran, oozing 
out from a spring in the 
farther hillside. In a 
thick clump of live oaks 
on the opposite hill was a 
small cabin, and above the 
cabin a long terrace filled 
with white bee-hives. 

“That’s Matt Barnes’ 
house yonder,” said Den- 
nis. 
“What a lonely place!” 
shivered Elsie. 

“That’s. because the 
clouds have come over the 
sun,” said Dennis. “How 
quickly they’ve gathered! 
There'll be rain before 
night.” 

“Hadn’t we better hurry, then?” Elsie asked anxiously. 
“Why did you stop your motor here ?” 

“It stopped itself,” He put his foot on the starter, but 
though he turned it vigorously there was no response from 
the motor. 

“Odd, isn’t it? It sounds as if there were no gas, yet 
I filled the tank just before I started. 

“You'd better look and see if there’s gas,” said Elsie 
tartly. Her nerves still tingled from the fright of that 
awful grade. Dennis flushed at her tone, but he slipped 
out and went to study the gas tank. 

“Sorry,” he said grimly as he came back. “The tank’s 
empty. The pet cock had got caught on some brush, I 
suppose, and turned and all the gas has leaked out.” 

“But what will you do?” asked Elsie blankly. If Peggy 
had asked that question at all she would have said, “What 
shall we do?” but poor Elsie could not know that. 

“If you'll wait here I’ll go down to the ranch at the 
foot of the grade and get some gas,” said Dennis coldly. 
“Or you can come too if you like.” 

“Six miles? No, thank you. Why don’t you see if 
Mr. Barnes has some gas? It’s ever so much nearer.” 

“He wouldn’t likely have gas when he has no car. I’m 
sure of it at the other place. I saw the tank back of the 
house. If you want to wait here I’ll put up the top and 
you'll be snug even if it does rain. I can make it in an 
hour and a half with luck.” . 

Elsie cast a swift glance at the chaparral-covered hills, 
every line of them unfamiliar to her city-bred eyes. Then 
she glanced at Dennis. He had a smudge of motor oil 
across his thin cheek and somehow that smudge made her 
feel superior. 

“Never mind the top,” she said in a sweetly patronizing 
tone. “If it rains I’ll go on to the Barnes cabin. I sup- 
pose it’s all right.” 

“All right?” Dennis repeated. 

“Clean and nice.” 

Dennis looked at her. It was an impressive look in 
spite of the smudge on his cheek, and Elsie felt that he set 
her down as a snob. She flushed and climbed into the 
car. Where was the harm of asking? she thought indig- 
nantly. She couldn’t know what the Barnes cabin was 


like. 
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But Dennis still lingered. Perhaps it was the sight of 
that bright bobbed head against a background of wild hills 
and wilder clouds that made him solicitous. He did not 
approve of Elsie, but he had a chivalrous heart and he 
hated leaving her alone. 

“Would you like me to walk over to Matt’s with you 
now?” he asked. “It will be less lonely for you.” 

“No, thank you,” she answered stiffly. “I have a new 
magazine and I’d rather stay here and read. No, don’t 
stop to put the top up. We'll be here a week if you 
don’t hurry.” 

“Very well,” he said quietly, and turned away. She 
watched his straight. young figure disappear around the 
first curve. She was alone, more alone than she had 
ever been in her sheltered life before. 

“But there’s no danger, and he'll soon be back,” she 
told herself, and opening her magazine, she began to read. 

Presently a shadow fell across the page. Looking up 
she saw a new and forbidding landscape. Heavy clouds 
rested on the hill tops and the still air was pungent with 
sage. It was a strange, brooding stillness, as if a thunder- 
storm might be brewing. Yet who ever heard of a thun- 
derstorm in November? thought Elsie. 

It was surely going to rain, though, and she climbed 
out of the car and tried to lift the heavy top. It was 
beyond her skill to raise it, and she was finally forced to 
give it up. When a big raindrop splashed on her nose she 
glanced down the green valley and across at the distant 
cabin among the liveoaks. Matt Barnes’ house looked 
very far away, but it promised shelter. As the rain drops 
fell thicker and faster she started down the rough trail 
toward the valley. 

Then she saw that there was a house in the valley, too. 
The corner of its white-washed wall showed among a 
clump of willows, and back of it was a screen of Monterey 
cypresses, black against 
the brown hill. A deep 
swale with a trickling 
stream separated the 
house from the trail, a 
rickety foot-bridge span- 
ning the creek. 

“That would be near- 
er than the Barnes’, but 
it doesn’t look very 
cheerful,” thought Elsie 
with a little shiver. She 
looked back at the car, 
half minded to go back 
and curl up under the 
rug till Dennis appeared ; 
but just then a jagged 
fork of lightning pierced 
the clouds in the north, 
followed after a long in- 
terval by a distant roll 
of thunder. 

“Thunder in Novem- 
ber!” gasped Elsie. 
“What a crazy climate 
this is!” 

She looked at her 
wrist watch. Dennis had 
only been gone half an 
hour and there was an- 
other flash of lightning, 
and yet another. The 
storm would be upon 
her long before Dennis 
could return; she must 
find shelter, and that 





soon. ‘ The strangled cry was repeated and she plunged toward the door 








She started down the hill, picking her way over the 
rocky road, but a sharp crack of thunder hard on the heels 
of a fork of lightning made her forget her silk stockings, 
her pumps, her new jersey. She quickened her pace. 

Then from the black curtain overhead a cloud spun 
down funnelwise and struck a nearby hilltop with a long 
sigh. The sky blazed with light, flash meeting flash, 
yellow and violet flames darting down as if they were 
hunting slender, frightened Elsie. With a little cry she 
broke into a run and went stumbling down the road, her 
one thought to reach shelter before those darting flames 
consumed her. 

Across the little bridge she fled and into the open door- 
way of the white-washed adobe house. There she sank 
down against the cold wall, her hands pressed tight over 
her eyes to shut out the lightning that filled the room with 
a lurid glow. Every moment it seemed as if the house 
would be struck, and Elsie almost fainted with terror. 
But at last she realized that the peals were growing more 
distant, and she opened her eyes and looked fearfully about. 
She was in a deserted house. 

She had scarcely time to notice this much when the 
storm began afresh, not lightning, but torrents of rain. 
Water roared down the hillside and into the swale with 
the noise of cataracts and Elsie remembered with fresh 
terror the story of a cloudburst her uncle had told her. 
It had seemed odd to hear of cloudbursts in this desert 
country, but now she could understand. The rivulet in 
the swale had changed to a muddy flood and through the 
doorway she could see the water creeping, creeping through 
the long grasses. If it went on raining the water would 
soon be up to the doorway. 

“T mustn’t think about it,” Elsie told herself sternly. 
“People wouldn’t have built here if there had been any 
danger. There must have been storms like this before.” 

She would have found 
more comfort in the 
thought if it had seemed 
that people had ever 
really lived in that chil- 
ly, tumble-down house. 
But Elsie was no coward 
and she tried to occupy 
her mind looking about 
her. 

She was in a large 
room that must once 
have been the _living- 
room of a ranch house. 
The heavy plank floor 
had fallen into decay and 
the fireplace was choked 
with bricks and mortar. 
Beside the fireplace was 
a narrow doorway into 
an inner room, In the 
gathering dusk, she could 
make out nothing of the 
room beyond, and as she 
stared into its darkness 
her terror returned with 
a rush. ‘There was a 
faint rustling sound in 
the farther room, audible 
in a sudden lull of the 
storm. Something was 
in there, something not 
human, for in the deep- 
ening dusk it seemed to 
Elsie that only ghosts 
could ever have inhabit- 
(Continued on page 50) 
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LWAYS S&. 
Louis has been 
a meeting 


place — a_ meeting 
place of great rivers, 
before human beings 
appeared beside the 
waters, a meeting 
place for Indians be- 
fore white adventur- 
ers came, a meeting 
place for brave men 
with faces turned 
toward the  unex- 
plored West—and in 
April of this year a 
meeting place for 
the Girl Scout lead- 
ers, who came from 
all parts of our coun- 
try, there to talk of 
Girl Scouting. 

In the first meeting 
of our Twelfth An- 
nual Convention, 
Mrs. Herbert Hoov- 
er, Chairman of our 
National Executive 
Committee, recalled 
how the Bird Wo- 
man, Sacajawea, 
showed to those in- 
trepid spirits, Lewis 
and Clark, the trail 
of their hopes. To- 
day, she said, our own 
Dean Sarah Louise 
Arnold is the Bird 
Woman of the Girl 
Scouts, leading us on, 
pointing out the Girl 
Scout trail to us all. 

For none of us is 
following the Girl 


Scout trail alone. If your Commissioner or Captain or Lo- 
cal Director was in St. Louis, she will tell you of the many 
Girl Scout friends who gathered there, from the mountains 
and the plains and the shores of our great land. 
tell you of the gracious hospitality of the St. Louis Council 
who, under the leadership of their commissioner, Mrs. Guy 


When Girl Scout Friends Meet 


Echoes of our Twelfth Annual Convention, 
held in St. Louis, Mo. April 20th to 24th 





Dancing the Italian tarantella in the Spring Festival at St. Louis—one of the gay 


moments of the Cor.vention 






the State of Missouri; 
when our Dean Ar- 
nold welcomed us as 
members of the Girl 
Scout family; when 
Miss Margaret Shep- 
ley extended the wel- 
come of the St. Louis 
Girl Scouts; and 
when a message was 
read from our found- 
er, Mrs. Juliette 
Low, who could not 
be with us but whose 
gallant spirit inspired 
us, as always. There 
were greetings, too, 
from Mrs. Arthur 
Osgood Choate, our 
first President, who 
had remained in New 
York City that all 
arrangements might 
be complete for the 
coming of our inter- 
national guests for the 
world camp in May. 

We were also hon- 
ored by the presence 
of Mrs. Aurelia Rein- 
hardt, President of 
Mills College, who 
eloquently gave us a 
glimpse of all that 
girlhood may mean, 
and who deepened 
within us our resolve 
that we as Girl 
Scouts shall hold 
true to our high pur- 
pose and to our laws. 

So our Twelfth 
Annual Convention 
was opened. And so 


the days that followed, crowded closely upon one another, 
too closely, too swiftly vanishing. Our Dean Arnold 
unanimously elected to be our President—presided at each 


again 





She will | meeting. And from California and New York and Massa- 


chusetts and Georgia and Texas and Ohio and Wash- 
ington and Oklahoma and all the other States, our leaders 


Oliver, made us feel so at home in their beautiful city. She brought news of what you, the Girl Scouts, have been 
will tell you of the opening meeting of the Convention, doing. 
when greetings were brought to us from the Governor of 


rh 
At 


(Continued on page 49) 
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From California and New York and Georgia and Texas and Ohio and all the other states they came to the Girl Scout Convention 
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One girl rowed slowly into a dazzling lily patch close to the shore where the Indians lay 


Becky Turns Witch-Doctor 


PRING had come 
to Kentucky with 
all her marvels of 

leaf and flower, o 
bright wings and mel- 
low blue sky. In the 
woods about Boones- 
borough and in the low 
dense bush along Otter 
Creek there could be 
heard the perpetual 
contented chippering of birds. The creek itself was stud- 
ded with the alabaster, rose, and gold of the first water 
lilies. But the beauty of spring was not the dominant 
thought in the minds of the men and women within the 
huge fort. How could it be, when many of them had 
but recently arrived from Maybrook, from Boiling Springs, 
and St. Asaph’s; that is, from the settlements which the 
Indian terror had forced them to abandon? In all Ken- 
tucky, now, only two stations still stood to challenge the 
Indian and the wilderness; Boonesborough and Harrods- 
burg. Spring, as these refugees in Boonesborough knew, 
opened what would probably be the most terrible year 
they had yet experienced. And so they were making ready 
to meet it. Men worked all day strengthening the log 
palisade which enclosed the fort. All rifles were brought 
to the gunsmith to be well overhauled. The sharp sound of 
knives and tomahawks on the grinding stone cut the air. 

“The Injuns must give way to us, not we to them,” said 
a tall man with long black hair and deep set, luminous 


Three helpless girls at the mercy of hostile 
Indians with only their wits to defend them 
—but one of the girls was Becky Landers 


By CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER 
Illustrations by Robert W. Crowther 


blue eyes. He put down 
the mug from which he 
had just drained the 
last drop of Mrs, Lan- 
ders’ tea. 

“Yeh, Dan’l. This 
year it’s win or die for 
white folk in Kain- 
tuck,” Simon Kenton, 
the giant scout agreed. 

“But do you think 
the Indians ever will give way to us, Mr. Boone?” Mrs. 
Landers asked, with a gesture of hopelessness. 

“They'll give way coz they must, Ma’am,’ 
Boone’s answer. 

“TI wish Becky would come in,’”’ Mrs, Landers said pres- 
ently. “It must be nigh sundown.” 

“Becky an’ Jemmy Boone an’ Bess Calloway ’s out on 
the crick in the boat pickin’ water lilies,” said Kenton. 
“Them gals has got the feel o’ spring in ’em like the birds. 
They was singin’ when I come up from the shore.” 

“That was more than an hour ago.” Mrs. Landers 
lcoked troubled. 

“Don’t worry, Ma’am,” said Boone. “That gal, Becky 
Landers, is too sharp an’ smart a fightin’ man to get in 
trouble. John!’ he called to a young man, named John 
Floyd, who was passing the open door of the cabin. The 
young man stepped to the threshold. “John, you’d best 
run down to the crick an’ call them gals in. Mrs. Lan- 
ders is kinder nervous.” 
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“Don’t worry about Becky Landers, Ma’am!” Floyd 


laughed. “The only reason your girl ever gets into any 
trouble is just to show us how smartly she can get out of 
it.” He turned about and went swiftly through the gate- 
way of the palisade toward the brushgrown shore. 

“Ever since the red men took my boy, Rodney, I’ve been 
fearing and fearing that something as dreadful would 
happen to Becky,” said Mrs. Landers. “My husband 
killed by them, and my son stolen, and no way for me, a 
woman with two small children and no men folks, to 
leave Kentucky and go back to Virginia—we’d be no 
safer on the journey than we are here—is it any wonder 
that I am afraid for my Becky? She is so fearless. She 
traps, and she hunts deer like a man, and never thinks of 
danger. Yet what could she do if Indians came upon her ?” 

“B’lieve me, Ma’am,” Kenton replied, “she’d git away 
from ’em. An’ they’d never know how she done it!” 

“*Tain’t like my Bess, though, to stay out so late,” said 
Flanders Calloway, who was also one of the group being 
refreshed from Mrs. Landers’ teapot. Next to Boone, 
he was perhaps the most important figure in Boonesborough. 
“I’m jes’ as well satisfied to have John go an’ call the gals 
in. Bess said she warn’t going to stay out long.” 

“Spring an’ waterlilies, Flanders.” Boone smiled. ““Them 
two things could make 
even us grown folks fer- 
git scalpin’ an’ war- 
whoopin’, let alone what 
time ’tis by the sun nor Y ' 
the clock.” fe] A 

“Hullo!” Kenton, who 
was sitting nearest the 
door, looking out, rose and 
strode across the step. 
“John’s comin’ back a- 
runnin’!” 

“Ts Becky with him?” 
Mrs. Landers cried sharp- 
ly 
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“John’s alone, Ma’am.” 
“Indians!” Her white 
lips barely whispered the 
word. The three men has- 
tened to meet Floyd. 
“They're gone!” Floyd 
shouted. “I found the 
boat, overturned on the 
shore—beached—so it 
wouldn’t float down here. 
Lilies scattered around. 
Indians have got the girls , a 
—carried them off. I saw 
the print of a redskin’s 
moccasin in the sand by 
the boat. I figure, by the 
way the bottom of the 
boat’s been drying, it must 
have happened all of two 


hours ago.” : 

“Our daughters, a eee 
Dan’l!” Calloway ex- 
claimed. 


“An’ Becky Landers, that I love like my own,” said 
Kenton. 

“John,” Boone said, “you run an’ tell my wife an’ Mrs. 
Calloway. An’ then git some o’ the other women, that 
hasn’t got gals out thar in the woods with redskins—and 
have ’em come an’ stay with Mrs. Landers. This’ll hit 
her hardest of anybody. Simon, you round up a dozen 
men an’ we'll start. We're goin’ to git them gals.” 

It was not long till the search party filed through the 
gate. Mrs. Landers watched them from her cabin door, 








She wriggled a little and managed to drop a lily 


her white lips moving in silent prayer for her Becky. 

The men stopped by the overturned boat, examined its 
immediate surroundings with minute care, and tried to 
reconstruct the scene in their minds as it must have oc- 
curred, so that they might deduce from it the further ac- 
tions of the red men. Had they killed the girls; or carried 
them off? With dread in their hearts, they searched the 
brush for the bodies. 

“Look!” Kenton cried. “Ain’t that a lily hanging on that 
thar bush acrost the crick?” 

“Ye’re right, Simon!” Boone exclaimed. 

“An’ I'll bet Becky Landers dropped it thar a-purpose!” 
Simon added as he plunged through the water, with the 
others following. 

Just what had taken place in that scene, which Boone 
and his search party had tried to visualize? 

For ten days or more a party of Shawano scouts had 
been slinking like wolves through Kentucky, to learn the 
present circumstances of the smaller stations which they 
had harried so cruelly the year before. They had found 
them all deserted. But they had also found the tracks of 
wagons and horses and men all going in the direction of 
Otter Creek. So they had followed to spy out the situa- 
tion in Boonesborough. Today they had lain for a couple 
of hours hidden in the 
brush of the farther shore, 
. while one of their number, 
a perched in a tree, reported 

. to them such preparations 
for defense as he could 
oversee from his nest in 
the hickory boughs. Pres- 
ently he had warned them 
to be very quiet and alert 
because a boat was com- 
ing upstream. A few mo- 
ments later they had seen 
it for themselves: a boat 
with three girls in it. One 
girl rowed slowly into a 
dazzling lily patch close to 
the shore where the In- 
dians lay. She stood up, 
firmly anchoring her craft 
with her oars, while her 
two companions began to 
pull lilies and toss them 
into the boat. For some 
time the Indians made no 
move. They waited to 
see if any of the men from 
the fort would join the 
girls. But the sound of 
the saws and hammers at 
work on the outer de- 
fences of Boonesborough 
did not lessen, The look- 
out slid down noislessly 
from the tree and con- 
sulted with his party. 

“Tt will be easy to seize 
and tomahawk them,” 
said one, “because, now that the boat has swung around, 
their backs are turned. They are talking fast and laugh- 
ing so much that they will not hear us approach.” 

“Yes,” the one who had acted as look-out admitted. 
“But the girl in the red dress is Boone’s daughter. And 
the one with the oars is Calloway’s. And, since Boone 
and Calloway-are two very brave and clever men, it would 
be better to save these two girls and marry them to our 
warriors. Theirs is good blood to bring into the tribe.” 
(Continued on page 42) 





Last summer Clara Sipprell went to Herzegovina—this is a street she saw there 


' \ Y HETHER the roads were gold with autumn, or 
white with winter, or green with early spring, 
Clara Sipprell loved to walk down them, and 

dream. Why she loved them is uncertain. Because the 

roads were countless years old and Clara was fourteen? 

Because she wanted to be alone? Or because the ever- 

shifting light did miraculous things with the orchards, and 

the wire fence, and the acres of barley? Clara Sipprell 
blamed the walking and the dreaming on the light. 

I see her, vividly, on the roads. Her legs are long, her 
pigtail is long, and her dreams are long—long. It is not 
difficult to imagine her eager figure, as solitary as a lark 
on the fence-post. It is not difficult, even though I first 
saw Clara Sipprell when she was nearer forty than four- 
teen, and when the roads around Buffalo had been ex- 
changed for a New York studio. I can’t decide whether 
I like the girl better, or the woman. She wore, that day 
I saw her in her studio, a black mandarin coat over a 
sea-green gown that matched, in color, her sea-green beads 
and matched, in spirit, the high comb which topped the 
red-brown swirl of her hair. She was so obviously an 
artist. Weren’t the points of her long sleeves low on her 
hands? Wasn’t her face fine.and proud and sensitive as 
she told me of the childhood which preceded her work as 
a photographer? 

“T just grew up like Topsy,” she admitted in her low- 
pitched voice. “My brother was a boy and I was a boy— 
together. I didn’t care much for school. I didn’t care 
much for anything on earth except walking on the roads 
around Buffalo, and dreaming. ‘Those hours alone were 
the high-points in my childhood.” 

Clara Sipprell’s mouth was whimsical, and her ques- 
tions were whimsical, and her whimsicality was contagious. 

“But you went to grammar school and to high school?” 
I inquired. 


” 





The True Story of 


A Girl Who 


Liked to Take 


Pictures 
Clara Sipprell dreamed of pictures 


when she walked country roads as a 
girl—She makes photographs now 


that artists come far to see 


By VIRGINIA MOORE 


“Oh, yes. But what I loved most were the roads 
in the noon-light and the moon-light and the just- 
before-dusk light. 

“And you took pictures?” 

“At that time? No, indeed. I didn’t own a 
kodak.” ' 

This, from Clara Sipprell, the woman who has 
made photography a full-fledged art! 

“You went to Art School, then? Or a School 
of Photography ?” 

“No. Everything I know I learned in my broth- 
er’s studio in Buffalo. Perhaps some people learn the 
principles of light and shade and composition in a school, 
but I didn’t.” 

And she told me the story. 

When Clara Sipprell was nineteen years old, she left 
school. One morning in May she presented herself at the 
studio of her brother. He was then a photographer of 
some repute in Buffalo. But he was more than that: he 
was a sympathetic person. He had hoped that the sister 
who was so dear to him would go to college. But he 
must have seen, on this particular morning in May, another 
destiny on her face. For he did not argue. He did not 
even question. He merely looked at her, and wondered, 
and said no word, and let her stay. 

So she learned the business of photography from the 
ground up. It was exciting. Her brother bought her a 
kodak, and she proceeded, joyously, to “take” everything 
and everybody in Buffalo—sometimes four or five on a 
plate. Her mistakes were many; her enthusiasms were 
many. One day her brother showed her two pictures, and 
said, “Which is good and which is bad?” She did not 
know. At that time she was absorbed in the bare me- 
chanics of developing a picture, retouching it, printing it, 
finishing it, enlarging and reducing. 

Later, she studied the fine points of photography. She 
came to know instantly when her brother held up two 
pictures, and said: “Which is good and which is bad?” 
By then, she was the chesty owner of a camera on a tripod 
and the humble partner of Frank J. Sipprell. 

“T was his partner for ten years,” she said, “and in all 
that time the smell of the dark room never failed to thrill 
me!” 

Those were important years. ‘There being so many op- 
portunities in the big realm of photography, she must have 
come, often, to a fork in the road. Should she continue 
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with her brother or should she go out into other kinds of 
photographic work? Should she, for instance, enter com- 
mercial photography, taking pictures to illustrate stories 
in magazines or newspapers? There are many such pho- 
tographers, today. Or should she become a photographer 
connected with an advertising concern, taking pictures of 
the latest models in dresses or furniture or what-not? There 
are such photographers, too—and young women, among 
them. Such work was possible for her, had she wished it. 

Possible, too, was photographic work in a museum, tak- 
ing pictures of the collections; or in scientific research labo- 
ratories, photographing the results of scientists’ long hours 
in the laboratory. All of us have seen such pictures in 
scientific magazines. Or should she, for the sake of money, 
work into the great field of motion pictures? Any girl 
who is well-grounded in the fundamentals of photography, 
who has been willing to spend the hours and days and even 
years of time which Clara Sipprell spent in learning, can 
branch out into these many photographic fields. 

Clara Sipprell branched into none of them. Nor did 
she stay in “regular” photography. Because she believed 
profoundly in the artistic possibilities of picture-making, 
because beauty was, of all things, the most desirable, she 
gave her talents exclusively to portraiture and to the cre- 
ative photography of landscapes and still life. Who wants 
to just photograph, when she can photograph the inside 
soul of a person, or a snow-shadow, or a Killarney rose in 
a water jug? 

“When I left Buffalo,’”’ Miss Sipprell told me, “I was a 
big frog in a little puddle. In New York—! Well, I 
kept very quiet for five years. I didn’t hurry. Nothing 
good comes from hurry. Then I began to exhibit in New 
York and Paris and London. Last year I travelled through 
Yugoslavia, photographing quaint landscapes and quaint 
people, and ending with an exhibit in Constantinople. Oh, 
there’s so much beauty to be caught with a camera!” 

She showed me, quietly, a group of her pictures. A 
house with the sun melted and poured over it . . . Mrs. 





Dancers by Clara Sipprell 











Clara Sipprell 


Coolidge . . . Leaves and their delicate shadows . . . 
Rachmaninoff, the musician An English girl, very 
young and very wistful . . . Anold church. . . A street 
in Italy . . . Cloud and wind above Dalmatian poplars 


. . They moved me as a great poem moves me. 
“They’re as beautiful as etchings!” said I, enchanted. 
I meant it as compliment. But Clara 
Sipprell, evidently, took it otherwise. 

“You mustn’t compare it to painting or 
to etching,” she warned. “It is true that 
an etcher or a painter, like myself, is con- 
cerned with the witchery of light and 
shadow, and studies the line and mass and 
contour of his subject. But the methods 
are so different. I use no paint, no pen- 
cil. The camera with its many limitations 
is my medium. In accepting those limi- 
tations and transcending them with beau- 
ty, photography becomes a real art.” 

A real art. Looking at her pictures, I 
did not doubt what Clara Sipprell said. 
I was not even amazed when she added 
that she never enlarges a picture, now, 
nor reduces it, nor retouches it in any 
way. Neither does she use artificial light. 
The natural thing is the beautiful thing, 
she maintains, and if she sufficiently un- 
derstands her subject and the light falling 
over it, the lens can do the rest. 

“But, first and last,” she repeated, “you 
must be an artist. And an artist is always 
a solitary figure. He cannot breathe in 
a crowd. That is why, I guess, I asso- 
ciate almost entirely with painters and 
sculptors, but run as fast as I can from a 
clique of any variety.” 

A dream-look was in her eyes. The 
same unworldliness must have led her 

(Continued on page 40) 
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They went down to the beach 
and watched the moon rise, red 
gold out of a placid sea 





He was standing just inside the doorway, leaning 

against the wall, his glance wandering mechanically, 
almost indifferently, over the dancers—bobbed heads, glist- 
ening earrings, gay-colored dresses, white arms, slim, supple 
figures. 

It was two years since Joseph Brewster Payne, 3rd, had 
been at Wetaumet, two years since he had been to one of 
the Yacht Club dances. Everything was just the same as 
ever: the large, high-studded room; the pretty young girls, 
Lois, Patty, Meg—he knew most of them by name—the 
masculine line along the wall, watching, waiting, weigh- 
ing; the older women on the piazza, their chairs gathered 
close around the open French windows; the long pier with 
its lanterns and whispering. 

It was all the same—yet very different, for Joe himself 
was different. Two years ago he had been a lighthearted 
boy, a sophomore at Harvard, with a lovely home at Wetau- 
met, another home in Boston, a little car all his own. Now 
he was a man, the head of the family, with his widowed 
mother and his two sisters looking to him for support, 
for encouragement 

It had all happened very quickly. One afternoon, in 
early winter, he came back to his room at college from 
skating on the Charles—such a glorious, clear, blue, tingling 
afternoon—and found a message to call up his mother. He 
frowned—he remembered—it was a nuisance having his 
family living so near. How faint, yet how clear her voice 
had come to him over the telephone, “Joe, I wish you would 
come home as soon as you can, Your father died an hour 
ago.” An hour ago—while he was skating under blue 
skies with Patty Burlinghame! 

Then had come that moment in the sunshiny office high 
up in a building on State Street, when his father’s lawyer 
had told“him that his father had not left the expected for- 
tune; that they had been living beyond their income for 
years, eating into their capital; that they would have to 
sell their cars, sell the house at the seashore, the house on 
Beacon Street—they could not afford to keep up either 
place—and that he would have to leave college and go to 
work. 


‘ WAS at the Yacht Club dance that Joe first saw her. 





The Girl with the 


Shining Eyes 


She played and smiled as if life 

were meant for smiles and smiles 

alone—would she face hard knocks 

as gaily, as gallantly, and could 
Joe ask her to? 


By DOROTHY SANBURN PHILLIPS 
Illustrations by Ralph Shepard 


He gasped, then squared his shoulders. “All right, 
Sir, if I have to, I have to!” And he and his mother 
and his two sisters, Helen and Marion, decided that 
it would be easier to start out in a new place. Through 

a friend he got a job in New York. 
So it was that Helen had soon been riding down 
town to work with Joe on the subway; and Marion, 
the younger sister, had gone to one of New York’s big pub- 
lic schools, while Mrs, Payne cooked and dusted and swept 
in a little apartment up on the west side. And Joe worked 
hard, studying nights, counting the pennies, calculating the 
cost of Marion’s new shoes, and groceries, and carfares, 
and losing his ruddy tan, and his gay smile—and his youth. 

The second summer some cousins invited him to come to 
Wetaumet for his vacation, the first vacation he had had. 

“You must go, Joey,” Helen said. “You need a real rest 
and a real change. And you'll have a grand time!” 

But as he stood there in the Yacht Club leaning up 
against the wall and watching the dancers, he almost wished 
that he hadn’t come. Everyone was very kind and cordial. 
They had welcomed him and taken him back into the old 
crowd. It wasn’t their fault that he didn’t fit. They all 
seemed so young and care-free, while his back was bowed 
beneath a burden, a burden which he could not shake off, 
even here. He gave a long, deep sigh. What fun it would 
be to have no worries in the world, no responsibilities, to 
laugh and dance the days through 

Then he saw her. She danced by him, very close—little, 
slight, dark hair, red curving lips. Her eyes met Joe’s for 
the fraction of a second. He gave a little gasp. He had 
never seen such eyes—smiling, happy, shining! 

He turned quickly to the man beside him. 

“Say, who’s that girl—the one dancing with Sid Endi- 
cott ?” 

“Oh, that’s Daisy Dwyer—staying at the hotel. Her 
aunt’s Miss Wrayburn, funny old red-headed lady—you 
probably know her—she’s been coming here for years—it’s 
the first time, though, that Daisy’s been here——” 

Joe’s eyes followed her around the room. When the 
music stopped, he pushed his way through the crowd up 
to her. 

“Say, Sid, introduce me, will you?” 

The next minute he was shaking hands with her, and she 
was smiling into his eyes, smiling as if the world were 
made for smiles and smiles alone. 

Joe forgot his burdens, forgot his job in New York, 
forgot the family budget, and his meager pay envelope. 
That night he danced with her once, twice, three times. 
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The next day he swam with her, took her sailing in his 
cousin’s boat, and in the evening they went down to the 
beach and watched the moon rise, red gold out of a placid 
sea. Under the light of her smiling eyes, he smiled too, and 
those two years dropped away, leaving him young again 
and care-free, and happy. 

She told him very little about herself. But he did dis- 
cover that she had a mother, a younger sister, and a younger 
brother, that she was visiting her aunt for a couple of 
weeks, and that her home was in New York. His heart 
leaped at the thought, but his joy died out quickly, as he 
remembered that he could not afford to entertain a girl, 
that is, according to Wetaumet standards. 

She caught the look that passed over his face. 

“‘What’s the matter, Joe? You look awfully sad. Won’t 
you smile at me?” 

“Oh, it’s nothing.” He smiled feebly as he met her blue 
eyes. “I was thinking what fun we could have next winter 
going to shows and places to dance—if I had the money.” 

She laughed. “Oh, is that all that’s worrying you? 
Why, Joe, you can have lots of fun without money.” 

Joe wondered if she had ever tried. 

“You'll come around and see me anyway, won’t you? 
Often?” 

“T’d like nothing better,” he answered earnestly. 

Those were wonderful days for Joe. Daisy and her 
little gray car and her smiling face above the wheel became 
a part of his life, and New York and his job drifted farther 
and farther away. 

At bathing time she would come running down the pier, 
a scarlet-suited figure. “Hullo, everybody!” she would sing 
out. Then splash, she would dive off, coming up smiling 
and shaking the water merrily from her face. 

She did everything that way: drove, sailed, swam, danced 
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Her eyes met Joe’s for the fraction of a second. He had never seen such eyes—smiling, happy, shining 


as if the world were her playground, and her life a long 
picnic. 

“Oh, I’m so glad I’m alive!” she bubbled over to Joe 
one morning. They were out sailing together, scudding over 
splashing, white-capped waves, with the wind whistling 
through the stays, and the blue sky above them. She laughed 
as a gust of wind swept down across the water, and she 
clung to the tiller, bracing herself. 

“She’s never had any troubles,” thought Joe, but he 
laughed, for his own troubles were far away. 

One afternoon in a storm, they walked along the beach 
and the harder it rained, the stronger the wind blew, the 
more radiant she became. She brushed back damp locks of 
hair, and struggled on in the teeth of the gale. 

“It’s fun to fight things, isn’t it?” she said. Her face 
was wet from the rain, and as she smiled up at him it was 
almost as if she were smiling through tears. 

In that moment Joe knew he loved her. And, with the 
realization, New York and his job and his family and 
future came suddenly crashing back into his world. 

That night he lay awake a long while, thinking. He 
loved Daisy, but how could he ask her to marry him, when 
he must also ask her to wait years, perhaps, until he could 
support her—Daisy, who drove her own smart little car, 
who wore scarlet bathing suits, and dresses of blue and 
lavender and rose, and innumerable sport skirts and sweat- 
ers, who knew nothing of pay envelopes and family bud- 
gets, Daisy, the little light-hearted girl who in the space 
of a few days had smiled her way into his heart? 

“No! No! I couldn’t—she couldn’t—” he cried aloud. 
He gave a deep sigh and clenched his hands. “It'll have 
to be goodbye, but I’ll have a good time while I can—these 
last few days—with her!” 

In the darkness he seemed to see her face and her eyes— 
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those shining eyes. He turned over in bed and buried his 
head in the pillow. 

His last night at Wetaumet, he took Daisy to the Yacht 
Club to dance. In the middle of the evening, they wan- 
dered away from the gay crowd to the very end of the 
pier. They sat there, together, swinging their feet over 
the water. The moon had not yet come up, but the stars 
were gleaming out of the dark sky. The waves lapped 
gently against the piles beneath their feet. 

She balanced her silver slipper on the tip of her toe. 

“What would you do,” she said, smiling sideways at 
him, “if it should drop, off?” 

“Dive after it—of course.” 

“Oh! Spoil your suit just for a slipper?” 

“But it’s your slipper!” 

Her laughter rang out. “Nicely done, Joe.” 

“No,” he retorted, “it wasn’t nicely done at all. I 
meant it every word—I—Daisy——,” he broke off 
abruptly. 

Behind them, the music started up again, loud and 
clangy, but between them the 
silence was very heavy. Joe 
stole a glance at her. Her face 
was very near his. In the dark- 
ness he could catch the look in 
her eyes, encouraging, eager, 
expectant. 

He groaned and looked away 
again. “Oh, Daisy! I wish I 
could say what I want to——”’ 

He felt her hand slip over 
his. 

“You can say anything you 4 
want to me, Joe,” she whis- Uh 
pered. “I’ll understand.” C 
“Oh, no, I can’t!” he cried. ~ 
“And you don’t understand! 
You don’t at all! If I were 
like Sid Endicott and the rest of 
the fellows here, it would be 
different, but I’m not! I haven’t 
got a family behind me with 
money! I’ve got to help look 
after my family myself. There’s 
mother and Helen and Marion 
—why, I couldn’t ask a girl 
to marry me! It would mean \ 
waiting for years, it would 
mean being poor——” His voice trailed off forlornly. 

“Being poor?” she cried and there was scorn in her voice. 
“What does that matter?” 

“Oh, but it does matter! It matters a lot—particularly 
when you're used to things, the way you are! Why, Daisy, 
you don’t know what it means to count every dollar—and 
worry. You've always been care-free and happy—you’ve 
never had any trouble.” 

He broke off and stood up quickly. For Daisy had 
sprung to her feet. She faced him, quivering, her head 
thrown back, her eyes gleaming bright, her hands clenched 
at her side. 

“You think that just because I go around laughing, I 
haven’t had any trouble! Well, I have! Just as much 
trouble as you’ve had! I know what it is to be poor, to 
count every cent you spend, and to lie awake at night wor- 
rying—I know what it is to be the head of the family— 
And I tell you one thing, even if I had only one penny in 
my purse, I’d try to smile, and I bet you, I would, too! 
I’d show *em—money and luck and New York and the 
whole world that they couldn’t put me down! I’d——” 
Her breath was coming in quick gasps. She took a step 
toward him. “And if I were a man and loved a girl, I 

















wouldn’t crab around about the money I hadn’t got and 
the years I’d have to wait—I’d think she was big enough 
to share my troubles as well as my joys, and I’d ask her 
to. And if she really loved, she’d be willing—more than 
willing—she’d want to——” 

“Daisy!” He stepped toward her, but she put up her 
hand to ward him off. 

“Goodbye,” she said in even tones. “I wish you every 
kind of success. Sid will take me home.” The last words 
were flung over her shoulder as she walked away. 

Joe stared after her, then quickly he followed her along 
the pier. When he came into the Yacht Club, she was 
dancing. He leaned up against the wall, his eyes fixed 
upon her, questioning, imploring, pained. She danced by 
—very close—but she did not even glance at him. Her 
eyes were on her partner. 

Joe turned away and stumbled out back to his cousin’s 
house. The next morning he left for New York. 

“You had a good time, didn’t you?” asked Helen eager- 
ly, when he reached home. 

“Yes,” he answered, ““Wonderful!”’ He smiled as there 
flashed through his mind a score of pictures: Daisy coming 
along the beach with a pile of driftwood in her arms; Daisy 
standing in the bow of the sailboat, one arm around 
the stay, her skirts fluttering, smiling at him over 
her shoulder; Daisy in her evening wrap hopping 
out of the car. His smile faded and he glanced 

away. 

Immediately after his return, 
his mother and Marion went 
off to visit, and he and Helen 
were left alone in the apart- 
ment. He threw himself into 
his job and worked hard all 
day. But he could not forget 

= the girl with the shining eyes. 
“~S Again and again he went over 
in his mind those last words of 
hers, those words of dismissal. 
For she had definitely dismissed 
him, had sent him away. There 
had been no mistaking the an- 
ger, the scorn in her voice as 
she had stood there, quivering; 
and then that cold, contained, 
irrevocable, “Goodbye. I wish 
you every kind of success. Sid 
will take me home.” Joe bur- 
ied his head in his hands at the thought. 

“Oh, well,” he tried to comfort himself, “It’s better 
this way—much better. I'll forget—soon.” 

But he did not forget. And sometimes those other 
words of hers, “If I loved a girl, I’d ask her to share my 
troubles as well as my joys. And if she loved me, she’d 
want to——” would ring in his ears, and his heart would 
leap with hope, but the hope would die out almost as quick- 
ly as it had come. Then he would sit, puzzling over what 
she had said about herself. It seemed impossible that she 
had ever had troubles, that she had ever been poor, had 
ever worried. How could she and have kept that care- 
free laugh, that gay spirit, those shining eyes? And yet 
—how wonderful to do it— 

“Helen,” he said abruptly, “am I awfully serious? Do 
I sort of crab around ?” 

Helen smiled, an affectionate light in her eyes. “No, 
not exactly, Joe,” she answered. She rose and going over 
to him laid her hand on his shoulder. “But you do take 
things pretty hard. Of course, all this has been hard, and 
I guess it’s been hardest for you. You're young and you've 
had to give up so much. You couldn’t help worrying, 

(Continued on page 34) 


She was standing 
by the sink, her 
cheeks flushed 
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tournaments. 
the fun of it. 


Carolan Strouse, ’25, was one of 
the best tennis players in Stan- 
ford University last year. Carolan 
says, “‘I have played tennis ever 
since I was six years old. I played 
for the Pasadena High School when 
I attended there. 
when I was in Stanford. Iam not 
fond of the intense competition of 
I enjoy playing for 
And I love the game 
more than any other sport. I 
should like to see every girl a 
tennis player!’’ 


And I played 






Its Tennis Every Day at Stanford 


From sunny California, where many a splendid tennis plaver zs 
developed, come these suggestions on how to improve your own game 


T Stanford University 
there is a large variety 
of sports from which 

to choose. In this land of per- 
petual summer it is possible to play out of doors the year 
‘round. Not only tennis, but swimming in our outdoor 
swimming pool, may be enjoyed during Christmas vacation! 

The tennis nets are never taken in from our courts. They 
are left up all day every day of the year, and at almost 
any hour some tennis enthusiasts may be seen playing, and 
at the same time working hard to develop their game. 

Four class tournaments—freshman, sophomore, junior, 
and senior—are held in tennis each spring. These tour- 
naments are open to any girl who has been out regularly 
for tennis as a sport during the spring quarter. The win- 
ners of these class tournaments play each other in a series 
of six games, so that each class champion plays every other 
class champion and the girl who wins the greatest number 
of matches in this interclass series becomes the university 
champion. The winners of the class tournaments are each 
awarded one hundred athletic points, and the winner of 
the interclass tournament gets an additional fifty points, 
toward the university block S sweater, which is the real 
ambition of every athletic girl at Stanford to win. The 
winner of the interclass series also has her name engraved 
upon the Interclass Tennis Championship Cup, which is 
kept in the cup case with all of the other cups that are 
awarded by the Women’s Athletic Association for the dif- 
ferent sports. 

To be a good tennis player obviously requires skill, and 


By HELEN MASTERS BUNTING 


Director of Physical Education for Women at Stanford 


that skill is dependent upon good 
form in your strokes, as well as 


upon strength and endurance. 
At Stanford we have tennis 
classes each quarter, and 
we find that those who are 
willing to work hard on 
the “form’’ of strokes are 
the ones who later advance 
most rapidly. The prog- 
ress is often discouraging- 
ly slow at first, but pa- 
tience and determination 
always pay in the end. 
There are three funda- 
mental strokes that should 
be learned first—the fore- 
hand drive, the backhand 
drive, and the service. 
All of these strokes are 
used mainly in the back 
court, and every one 
should strive to master the 
base line game first, after 
which the volley and 
(Continued on page 41) 


In training for Stanford tennis! 
Not far from the great university, 
Girl Scouts enjoy their own sest- 
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“I turned the elec- 
tric torch full on 
im” 
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ette’s bed, Dorita thoroughly puzzled and Mariette 
excited and triumphant. 

“You just asked me now why I was so interested in read- 
ing the papers,” began Mariette. ‘“Here’s my answer. 
Look at that article—third column from the right.” 

Dorita looked, and this is what she read: 


‘““A NEW CLUE IN THE BIG NEWARK 
JEWEL ROBBERY” 


The short article went on to say that the detectives 
who had been working night and day on the robbery that 
had occurred in the jewelry store of Heath & Martine, in 
Newark, earlier that week, had unearthed a new clue. A 
boy had been found who was passing near the store on the 
afternoon of the robbery, and who said he had seen two 
cars standing near together not far from the store. He 
had noticed two men come out of the store carrying a suit- 
case, and they stopped to say something to another man 
who stood by the second car. The boy said he didn’t 
notice anything further except that the two cars drove 
away after that in opposite directions. The authorities 
thought that the man in the second car might have been 
in league with the two who robbed the store, but they had 
not been able to obtain the slightest trace of this second 
car, or get an inkling as to its driver. That was all. 
Dorita read it skeptically. 

“This all sounds very interesting,” she remarked, “and 
it’s quite like a number of similar things we read of every 
day happening in the big cities. But I fail to see what 
bearing it has on our affairs.” 

“T knew you'd say that,” remarked Mariette, “and it 
only goes to prove just what I said before—that you ought 
to read the papers more, and then you'd find out a few 
things. They are really useful sometimes!” 

“Stop being sarcastic and tell me what you mean!” cried 
Dorita, her own excitement rising, for she began to scent 
possibilities in the case herself. 

“Well, I’ve teased you enough. 


Tes lit a lamp and sat down together on Mari- 


Now I'll really tell 


you how I got on to the thing,” conceded Mariette. 
“Here’s the paper of Thursday, the day after that rob- 





The River Acres Riddle 


In which Dick flashes an electric torch and 















many things come to light 


By AUGUSTA HUIELL SEAMAN 


Illustrations by Harrison McCreary 
CHAPTER IX 
\ The Clue that Solved the Riddle 


See page 37 for what has happened so far in this story 


bery occurred. I began reading this without much inter- 
est, till suddenly I sat up and took notice, and you can 
easily guess why. It says that on Wednesday afternoon, 
late, there was a very bold robbery of a big jewelry store 
in Newark—this Heath & Martine. It was nearly closing 
time and only one clerk happened to be in the store. Two 
men entered, held up the clerk and bound and gagged him. 
Then they proceeded to collect all the jewelry they could 
lay their hands on, threw it into a suitcase and rushed out. 
The clerk thinks they drove away in a car afterward. He 
said they had handkerchiefs over their faces, so that he 
could not recognize them. As soon as the clerk could get 
loose, he rushed out and gave the alarm, and it was said 
the authorities were tracing a car that they were sure con- 
tained two men with the suitcase who had been acting sus- 
piciously near the scene of the affair that afternoon. It 
also said that the jewelry was worth nearly one hundred 
thousand dollars and that Heath & Martine were offering 
a reward of five thousand dollars to anyone who could 
either produce jewels or a clue that would lead to the 
capture of the men.” 

“But,” objected Dorita. 

“Wait a minute—I haven’t finished yet,” went on Ma- 
riette. ‘““The paper next day—that was Friday—only re- 
ported that the car in which the gems were supposed to 
have been taken by the two men had been traced on Thurs- 
day to Plainfield, but as no jewels were found in it nor 
in the possession of the men who drove it, and-they had 
been able to prove a clean slate as far as their actions since 
the affair were concerned, they had been released and 
allowed to go their way. 

“Then came Saturday’s paper—that’s the one Grandpa 
held in his hand—telling what I showed you at first. You 
see, it said that apparently there had been another car, 
with only a single man in it, who had driven off in another 
direction. The two men with the suitcase had been seen 
talking with him. It suddenly dawned on me that it would 
have been an easy thing for those two men to have changed 
their suitcase full of jewels with him and gotten an inno- 
cent bag full of clothes in exchange. Then they’d lead 
the authorities off in one direction on a wild-goose chase, 
while the man with the loot went unsuspected in an en- 
tirely different direction. Naturally, however, he’d want 
to get rid of the dangerous thing as quickly as possible till 
after the affair had blown over, so no doubt he’d try to 
hide it somewhere. And then it all came over me like a 
flash—that was our man—Eric Leydorf—the one who had 
the accident that very night the thing happened! He'd 
chosen this locality for some reason or other to hide the 
stuff. And then he had driven away and was in such a 
a hurry that he’d had that accident and got hurt in the 
head and lost his memory.” 
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Again Dorita had an objection. “I think you may be 
right about it Mariette—it certainly looks like that. But 
why, if he’d hidden it securely, would he want to go and 
leave directions on our fencepost where to find it—for 
that’s what it looks as if he’d done? Wouldn’t it be more 
sensible to leave it hidden for a good long time without 
the slightest trace of its whereabouts? Then they could 
come and get it some dark night later on and no one would 
be the wiser.” 

“That’s the thing I simply don’t understand the reason 
for,” acknowledged Mariette. ‘But, at any rate, the rest 
of it’s pretty plain, I think. He did leave directions about 
it, and then he got hurt. And later, when the other two 
got away from the authorities, they came right on here 
next night and tried to find the directions, but our flash- 
light was too much for them and probably scared them 
stiff, thinking the detectives were on their trail again. 

“And, of course, it didn’t take them long to discover 
that their precious friend was lying at Abercrombie’s, pretty 
well busted up after his accident. I can very well believe 
that they were frightened to pieces for fear he’d give the 
whole thing away without realizing it, so they managed to 
spirit him away in that clever fashion this afternoon.” 

Daylight was beginning to flood the whole curious mys- 
tery. Point by point, all the strange happenings were be- 
ginning to fit into their places, and it was possible to see 
a logical explanation to a number of unrelated incidents. 

“Then they must have been the ones who were sloshing 
about in the river last night—up and down, up and down 
—looking for the suitcase of jewels, no doubt!” cried 
Dorita. “Oh, Mariette, I have another idea! Does it 
strike you as strange that they’ve always hunted for some- 
thing right around here—near the river? Always by the 
river and down near the bridge !” 

“Bridge ” almost shouted Mariette. “Bridge!—oh, 
I've got it at last! Now I know what the ‘B’ is that we 
couldn’t find any meaning for. “Third W T from B’— 
bridge!’ And she seized Dorita and whirled 
her about in an impromptu dance till they 
both were breathless. 

“Do you realize what this means?” she 
panted at last when they had both dropped 
exhausted on the bed again. “It means 
that if we can find those jewels and return 
them to Heath & Martine we've earned 
the five thousand dollars reward they of- 
fered. Oh, ye gods and little 
fishes! but I’m glad we didn’t tell 
everyone about it and spoil every- 
thing. Now——” 

But an awful thought had 
suddenly occurred to Dorita. 
“What if those men should came 
back tonight and—and find them 








“‘Been out all night in the rain—but I’ve 
id some excitement’”’ 


before we do? They have just as good a chance now. 
They’ve got their pal back with them—the only one who 
knew where they were—and maybe he’s come to himself by 
this time and told them where the jewels are.” 

“There’s Dick,” countered Mariette. “He was going to 
watch. He'll scare them off, I’m certain.” 

“You can’t tell what time Dick may get here,” declared 
Dorita. “He probably realizes as well as we that nothing 
has happened much before midnight, up to now. He might 
think it perfectly safe not to come till then. Or he mightn’t 
be able to come at all. How can we tell? I propose that 
we watch ourselves the night through, if necessary, and 
flash the light around if we see anything suspicious. That 
ought to scare them off again. Five thousand dollars is 
too big a sum to lose just on a chance. Oh, I wish 
we could see Dick and tell him about this new devel- 
opment!” 

“Well, we can’t,” declared Mariette very sanely. “It’s 
after eleven now and we've got to take it for granted that 
Dick is out there, as he promised. We can’t be prowling 
around outside, ourselves. It’s much too dangerous under 
these circumstances, and I know Grandpa would never 
allow it, no matter how big a sum was at stake. I’m going 
to bed. I’m all in—right now. You can watch by your 
window, if you want, and if you see anything queer you 
can get me up. But from now on for tonight, it’s up to 
Dick.” 

“T don’t see how you can do it!” cried Dorita. “And I 
certainly am going to watch by my window. I don’t un- 
derstand you, Mariette!” 

Mariette was as good as her word and went straight to 
bed after they had bidden Grandpa Allen goodnight. But 
Dorita ensconced herself by her window in the dark, with 
the useful electric torch by her side, and commenced her 
long vigil. She never knew when it was that she leaned 


over, resting her arms on the sill, her head on her arms. 
She knew nothing more till in the cold, gray dawn she 
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woke, sore and stiff and cramped, to discover that she had 
slept the night through at her post by the window! 


CHAPTER X 
The End of the Enigma 
Dorita was awakened by Mariette shaking her gently 


by the shoulder. 
“There’s someone knocking softly on the 


began to pace up and down along the shore going through 
the queerest capers! It looked to me as if he were pointing 
out the trees along the bank and counting them to himself. 
Somehow or other he couldn’t seem to get the thing right. 
He’d come back to the bridge and start all over again and 
once I heard him mutter,—‘One, two, three, four—no, 
that ain’t right!’—First thing I knew, he turned and trot- 
ted back across the bridge and was gone quite a while. 
Then he came sneaking 





kitchen door,” Mariette whispered. “I can’t see 
who it is, and I’d rather not go down by myself. 


back again. 
“That time, I de- 






Grandpa evidently doesn’t hear it—he’s rather Shivers cided I’d have a little 
deaf. Can’t you come down with me? They've And Shakes! \\ fun with him, so | 
been knocking quite a while now.” a waited till he got pret- 

Dorita roused up and shook herself like a Haunted Houses ~“ ty near and then I 
sleepy cat. She sensed at once that she been ' turned the electric 
caught “‘asleeep at the switch,” as it were, but that in July torch full on him. He 
Mariete was too considerate to comment on it. gave a low yelp of sur- 

“Who do you think it can be?” she whispered, = prise and footed it back 
as they tiptoed down the stairs. —_ across the bridge like a 

“Maybe Dick—maybe Mrs. Rohrback. I don’t streak of greased light- 
know who else it might be—but I didn’t want to And the most fascinating ghost you ever ning. And he didn’t 


take any chances,” Mariette whispered back. 


how!” And she giggled hysterically. 

It was Dick. He was shivering with cold, 
but evidently full of suppressed excitement. 
“Can you let me in to get warm and perhaps 
give me a cup of coffee?” he begged. “‘I’m nearly 
dead with the cold. Been out there all night in 
the rain and I’m almost having a chill. And 
say—but I’ve had some excitement!” 





hoped not to meet, as ee a chest of 
. : ? hidden treasure that only the ghost knew 
“Don’t think it’s likely to be the robbers, any- aa. Y delice 
to tell at a marshmallow or weenie roast. 
“And after all,” says Alice Mary Kimball, 
the author, ‘“‘even if you hold that all ghosts 
come from eating mince pie late at night, 
why not enjoy the tales of their knockings 
and appearings? And if ghosts cannot be 
enjoyed, what use are they anyhow?” 


So watch for Haunted Houses in July—dnd 
August, too. 


come back for an hour 
or two. I got so numb 
waiting there that I 
nearly fell asleep. But 
presently I saw that 
black shadow looming 
up again near this end 
of the bridge. Once 
more I gave him the 
torch and back he went. 


It's a story with delicious shivers 








“Oh, tell us about it!” begged the two girls, as 
Mariette flew about lighting a fire in the range 
and Dorita prepared a pot full of coffee. Dick sat down 
and stretched his cold, wet feet to the welcome heat, and, 
— he was imbibing a cup of steaming coffee, began his 
tale: 

“I decided against coming up here in my car as it would 
have been too noticeable. Rowed up in the boat after 
fishing a bit and beached the boat way down below here, 
well out of sight. Then I sneaked up through the under- 
growth along the bank and landed here about 11:30. I 
had my flashlight with me and a good heavy club in case I 
needed to defend myself, by any chance. But I didn’t ex- 
pect to have to use the latter. I hid in that big clump of 
lilac bushes near the shore and nothing happened for an 
hour or more. I had almost decided to get out and 
stretch my legs a bit, when I caught sight of a dark shadow 
sneaking across the bridge and you'd better believe I sat 
tight after that and watched to beat the band! 

“The chap had his hat pulled down over his eyes and he 
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Along toward morning 
he tried it for the last 
time, but when he found the torch still on the job he gave 
it up for good, I figure. For not so very long after he'd 
streaked it back across the bridge, I heard a car on the 
road somewhere on the other shore starting up and pres- 
ently it went chugging off in the opposite direction. So 
my suspicion is that he had his pal—or pals—waiting over 
there, and they had decided that they must be systemati- 
cally watched, so had given up the job for this time, at 
least, and gone off. About daylight, I felt that I’d have to 
get warm and have some coffee or I’d be in for pneumonia, 
so I threw myself on your mercy and knocked at the kitch- 
en door. That’s how my night has been passed!” 

“Well, just wait till you hear about ours!” cried Dorita, 
and she ‘proceeded to give him an account of their dis- 
coveries and deductions of the previous evening. A slow 
light of comprehension dawned in Dick’s face as she neared 
the end. 

“Flouncing Florence!” he exclaimed. “But you've cer- 
tainly done it—worked the 
whole thing out as neatly as 
any detective bureau. We've 
got to find that loot today, be- 
fore anyone else gets his hands 


NEWARK , Nu. eneane, on it, or my name’s mud. 


Where’s that paper? I want to 
study it over again a minute. I 
think I have the thing worked 
out now.” 

Dorita produced the paper. 

“ «Third W T from Bridge’,” 
murmured Dick, gulping down 
his coffee at the same time. 
“You’ve got that much doped 
out and I guess I can tell you 
the rest. That fellow, as I said, 
was busy as a bee last night 
pointing out to himself those 
(Continued on page 36) 
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The Girl Scout 


Entertains 


As hostess, you will wish to try these 
delightful ideas for your entertazning. 
Remember, too, that there is still time to 
enter our national “Favorite Recipe’ contest. 


See page 34 


By MRS. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 
Judge of “‘My Favorite Recipe’’ Contest 


its joys of swimming and canoeing and hiking and 

all the other sports that every Girl Scout loves! 
But among other vacation pleasures we must not forget 
the more restful ones of visiting with and entertaining our 
friends at home. During the school year, we are gener- 
ally too busy with lessons; but when the school bell rings 
for the last time, then we have more leisure to practise 
the real art of hospitality. And this is splendid training, 
too, for what is more important than to learn how to make 
others feel “‘at home” in our homes, to make them com- 
fortable, to serve them pleasing and refreshing foods in a 
gracious and charming way? 

Perhaps you will wish to ask several neighboring chums 
over for the afternoon; or you may plan to invite some 
of your Girl Scout pals, or the whole troop, to a porch 
party; or it may be that you care to have members of your 
school graduating or Sunday School class over for a fare- 
well gathering. In any case, you can choose a menu and 
plan of serving which will be easy, simple, and admired by 
your guests. Let me tell you about several of them. 

In all these informal types of meals, the guest usually 
eats from a plate or service held in the hand or on the 
lap—what one girl calls “lap meals.” Either a china plate 
or a paper one may be used. There are paper plates, printed 
with pretty flower designs, which may be bought in “sets,” 
or some plates have a waxed disk which prevents liquids 
from seeping through. The most novel service is an ob- 
long paper tray with four depressions or places in it for 
holding salad, sandwich, beverage cup and even a frozen 
dessert. Plates, together with napkin and fork and spoon, 
are passed first to each guest. 

Then you may follow either of these plans: you may 
pass your guests, in turn, the main dishes of sandwiches, 
salad, beverages, and dessert; or, you may have them serve 
themselves from these foods as they are arranged on a 
buffet or side-table, on a tea-wagon, or other serving sur- 
face. If there are few persons to serve, the first plan is 


G is ins will soon be back again! Summer—with 

















This Girl Scout is cutting a cake she has made from the 
recipe Mrs. Frederick gives in this article. Why not enter 
your own best party cake in ‘“‘My Favorite Recipe’’ Contest? 


best and allows more comfortable sitting or lounging of 
the visitors. But if you are entertaining a large group, 
then it is more practicable to let the guests come to some 
kind of buffet or refreshment stand accessible to all. A 
pretty variation of this second plan is to have a “hostess” 
at each of several small tables, each displaying one course 
in the refreshment. Thus, place one of your girl friends 
over the table with salad, another at the sandwich table, 
still another to “pour” punch, or whatever beverage is be- 
ing offered. If each table (and sometimes the girl hostess) 
is given a certain color or flower, and uses this to deco- 
rate with, then you can see how pretty it will be to have 
a “rose table,” a “lilac table,” and so on. Another idea 
is to have the girls dress as other nations, using national 
flags, as an Irish Colleen, an Italian maid, and so on. This 
idea might do for several troops and a large outdoor lawn 
party or “bazaar.” 

On your home porch any chairs may be used, but camp 
chairs are best on the lawn. One clever girl found she 
could cover the ordinary canvas stools with colored oilcloth 
and so make them far better looking and also waterproof. 
She is the same girl who bought small tin trays at a ten- 
cent store, and then enameled them in bright colors, so 
that each guest had a pretty tray of her own from which 
to eat. I am sure that other Girl Scouts will think of new 
ideas in serving and food arrangement, when they begin 
to entertain this summer. For always remember that 


everything we do to make the foods more attractive, the 

guests more comfortable, or the whole entertainment more 

successful, has created that feeling of real happiness and 

hospitality radiating from you as a hostess—to your friends 
(Continued on page 46) 





A good cook has all her utensils at hand before she begins. Here is what you will need to make the devil’s food cake 
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HE Beholder publishes your letters, 

not more than 275 words in length, 
telling of something interesting you have 
seen outdoors. You may also draw in 
India ink headings and illustrations for 
this page, as well as send in your Nature 
photographs. 

Give your name, age and troop num- 
ber. To every girl whose contribution is 
accepted, The Beholder will award a 
book. Our heading this month is drawn 
by B. White, Girl Scout of Riverside, 
Calif. 


Nature Lore 


“Winding merrily on your way, 

Tripping along as if in play, 

Little brooklet of water blue, 

Where did you hail from and how are you?” 


Cuorus: 
This little speech was solemnly heard 


From the robin well known as spring’s first 
bird. 


“J hail from God’s country, the mountain 
top, 

And I never hesitate nor stop 

Until I’ve reached the ocean blue, 

And now, fair robin, adieu to you.” 


Cuorvs: 


This little speech was solemnly heard 
By the robin well known as spring’s first bird. 


Evetyn Lone, 
Age 16, Troop 1, Fontana, Wis. 





The Beholder 


“Beauty is in the eye of the Beholder’ 


A page written and illustrated by Girl Scouts 


The Romeo and Juliet of the 
Verdant Hill 


| fe happened one morning when I had 
started to climb the Verdant Hill, my 
Hill of Fantasies, to await the sunrise, 
“that golden hour studded with sixty 
diamond minutes.” In the most raptur- 
ous of moods, I stopped to watch the 
Fairy Brook dash off an accompaniment 
for the chorus of birds. 


The brook flowed on in a glad, glad way 
Smiling at the rock’s rebuff. 

“IT have no room,” it said, “for gloom; 
I laugh when the road is rough.” 


In the midst of my musings, a loud 
clear call, Tow-hee-e-e, tow-hee-e-e-, 
tow-hee-e-e, attracted my attention and I 
cautiously turned in the direction of the 
familiar notes. I found my old friend, 
Mr. Chewink, clad in his shining new 
black frock coat and neat white shirt, ob- 
scured in the sheltering green of a nearby 
bush. 

Spring time is wooing time and certain- 
ly this towhee was no exception, for he 
was paying homage to a modest, brown- 
eyed maiden. From afar came her notes, 
which were tremulously answered by her 
suitor. I was curious to see the future 
Mrs. Towhee, so consequently, as noise- 
lessly as possible, traced her carol. The 
conversation continued however, and the 
neighborly, tell-taling brook even babbled 
a love song. I found her shortly—but 
lo and behold! instead of seeing a de- 
mure female towhee, I found a mis- 
chievous catbird, nervously twitching 
around on the twig of a newly greened 
shrub! His throat quivered and then 
he distinctly chirped, Towhee-e-e, tow- 
hee-e-e, towhee-e-e. I was amazed but 
I dared not move for fear of frightening 


the bird. I listened attentively and I 
heard Mr. Towhee whistle his shrill, 
Chewink. The catbird responded and 


moved away in the direction of the de- 
ceived lovemaker. 
Rose WYLER, 


Age 15, Troop 3, West Hoboken, N. J. 


A Queer Pet 


I think every Girl Scout has had a 
pet of some kind during her life, but per- 
haps none quite so queer as the one I am 
going to tell you about. 

Mrs. Groundhog lived in a hole in the 
side of the hill just behind our summer 
cottage. She had lived there since she 
was very small. I think perhaps her 
mother had been killed, for we never saw 
anything of her, and Brownie, as we 
called her, was always alone. 

Brownie first became our 
through a very queer accident. 
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friend 
She was 


a great enjoyer of fish, and one day she 
ound a salmon can and ran her head 
into it to lick the goodie she so loved. 
But to her astonishment she found when 
she had finished, she could not withdraw 
her head! . 


Poor Brownie! She ran that way and 
this. She jumped and rolled and backed 
up, but the can stuck. Finally she ran 
up on our back porch. We all felt sorry 
for her, but were afraid to go near 
enough to give her aid. 


Dad was not afraid of her, however, 
and when he came home he went up and 
quickly picked up the can. Brownie 
dangled in mid-air a minute, squirming 
and kicking. Then she fell to the ground, 
rid at last of the can. 


Brownie came to see us often after 
that. Every morning she would sit out- 
side the kitchen door with her little head 
on one side, waiting for us to toss her 
a goodie. Then one morning she was 
later than usual. We all wondered what 
had become of her, for Brownie was one 
of the family. 


At last, about eleven o'clock, out came 
Brownie from her hole and, lo and be- 
hold, behind her came four little roly- 
poly children! 

Well, we were just too surprised for 
words. She came slowly and majestically 
forward, her children in a line behind 
her. When she reached the porch she 
stopped and gave a queer sharp cry that 
sounded like a command. Her children 
hurried a little faster at that. 

She set them all up in a row and 
walked slowly by them like a soldier 
reviewing his troops. At last she took 
her place at the head of them and sat 
up as usual begging for a goodie. 

All went well until the smallest one 
became too greedy and fell over. Then 
his mother reproved him sharply and 
made him sit apart from the others. 
And she would not let us feed him. 

From then on, the entire family was 
added to our acquaintance. 


KatHryn McCvure, 
Age 16, Troop 1, Galesburg, Iil. 





‘At home’”’ day to Girl Scouts of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., as held by thousands of swallows nesting 
in holes in this bank 



























uating or watching someone 
else do it. And either way 
she’s thinking about clothes. 

Graduating dresses are much 
simpler than they used to be; but 
not a bit less lovely. And this, I think, is because simplicity 
is in itself beautiful. And because, after all, one doesn’t 
graduate alone, and the pleasing effect of the commence- 
ment picture is very much increased when each frock plays 
its part in the whole symphony, and doesn’t try to do a 
trombone solo. 

It is not absolutely necessary that graduating dresses be 
all alike, though this plan has been tried very satisfactorily. 
But it does add to the charm of the picture if there is 
similarity in style and fabric. The vote of the class or 
the rule of the school will usually decide this question. 

My own preference is for simple dresses. I like par- 
ticularly, for a day-time graduation, a semi-sports dress of 
flat crépe or crépe de chine such 
as I have had illustrated here. 


[ June a girl is always grad- 


This is a little two-piece. I 

picked it out because I thought 5 Ny 
it would be so useful for all the \ ). 
rest of the season. The skirt is o 


adjusted by an elastic at the waist 
and can also be used after gradu- 
ation with a sweater if you like. 

Frocks similar to this come 
in all the lovely pastel and gay 
sport colors, and are very nice 
indeed for other daytime occa- 
sions of commencement week. 

I saw one the other day in green 
rajah that I admired. It was 
made rather like the dress I’ve 
illustrated and had narrow band 
collar and cuffs fastened with 
green buckles. The girl who 
was wearing it had on a small 
turned-down-brim hat of green 
visca straw that just matched | 
her dress, and she looked sweet. 

I like also, for commencement 
week, the dresses of Chinese 
damask in pale colors. One that 
a young friend of mine is wear- 
ing is of a pale tea rose color, 
and she has a sports hat of rose 
crocheted straw that just 
matches it. UL 

Along with these dresses you 
often get a chance to wear one 
of the cute four-in-hands or 
Windsor ties that are so popu- 
lar now, polka dotted, plain, or 
plaid. They make a nice color 
spot for a white dress and may 
be matched to a bright hat. 

These semi-sports dresses are 
being worn just about every- 
where now in the daytime, but 
sometimes graduation calls for 
dressed-up clothes. There are 















































darling dresses of crépe de chine, 
georgette, or flat crépe with 
long or 


short sleeves, and 





Lets Talk About Clothes 


By HAZEL RAWSON CADES 
Good Looks Editor, ‘Woman's Home Companion”’ 


Illustrations by Katharine Shane 


Graduation dresses from Best & Company. 
“‘Nada,”’ a two-piece of white flat crépe; at the right, a 
fluffier model of white georgette 


trimmed with fine pleatings or 
drawn work, or cut with pretty 
flares in the skirt. And there are 
even fluffer types, little lingerie 
frocks of georgette or very fine 
voile with bits of hand embroi- 
dery and lace for trimming. These are sweet indeed— 
more fragile than the sturdy sports dresses, but lovely to 
look at. 

The dress I’m showing is one of the most attractive of 
the fluffer types—of white georgette with petaled skirt. 
It comes with attachable sleeves which, of course, you will 
wear for graduating, but which may be removed if you 
want to use the dress afterward for dancing. (Personally 
I like the sleeves in. ) 

With these fluffy frocks, black or white slippers are the 
thing. I like white footwear, myself, for graduation, but 
this ought to be decided by the class. It looks prettier to 
see all the feet dressed alike. 

If the simpler sports type of 
dress is chosen, the footwear 
may be a little sturdier, to suit 
the frock, but it still should be 


) 7 white or black. Buckskin strap 

o pumps with moderately low 
heels are nice. 

For the evening parties of 

\ ! commencement week, I’ve been 


seeing quite a few taffeta 

dresses with plain bodices und 

full skirts. Sometimes the un- 

der edges of the skirts are 

faced with a contrasting color 

and there’s a flat flower trim- 

ming at the waist, or a shoulder 

knot to match. A lovely one 

in pale green has a rose skirt 

and a cute four-in-hand of rose 

and green outlining the neck 

and knotted in front. Often if 

the neckline is plain, there’s a 

scarf of the same material as 

the dress, which you can wear 

| attached to one shoulder seam 

and thrown lightly around your 

neck, One dress that I saw and 

| liked the other day was of pale 

| blue taffeta and georgette—taf- 

feta bodice and georgette skirt 

with three bands of taffeta. 

There was a darling nosegay 

of rose and blue flowers at the 

waist and the little satin slip- 
pers were rose-colored. 

I like very much for evening 
parties, too, the hand-made 
dresses of fine voile, crépe de 
chine, or crépe Elizabeth, with 
drawn work and bindings and 
bits of embroidery done all by 
hand. These are sweet, I think, 
for summer parties and very be- 
coming in their soft shades of 
lettuce and apricot and rose and 
yellow. 

If you need, at commence 

(Continued on page 38) 
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@JY our Outdoor Memory Book 


garden with my cup of 

plaster of Paris making 
casts of the tracks of a visit- 
ing rabbit. 

We had caught a glimpse 
of him, hippity-hopping across 
the foot of the garden, and 
sure enough when I went down 
to see, there were his foot- 
prints in the soft earth. And 
while we may not be able to 
catch birds by putting salt on 
their tails, we can certainly 
catch for ourselves the mem- 
ory of a March hare by put- 
ting plaster of Paris on his 
footprints. 

I can hear you asking how 
you might make plaster casts, 
too. Good, and what fun you 
are going to have if you have 
never done it before! There 
are endless possibilities in this 
for you to use your ingenuity 
and imagination. 

Here on my desk is a pen 
tray showing heron tracks, 
which always remind me of 
the day we spent down by the 
shore where we made these 
casts. There is a pair of book 
ends with the tracks of mother 
skunk and her baby. They 
came to inspect our tents at the 
Girl Scouts’ Camp at Long 
Pond. Tami, my pet chip- 


I HAVE just been out in the 


munk’s dainty front foot is with me for all time as my 
letter seal. Beside me, too, hangs the cast of a maple leaf 
from the tree where the Gray Squirrel comes to play. 

And what will you need before you start out to “catch” 
First, some plaster of Paris. 
cents worth will last you some time and this can be pur- 
And a coffee cup and a kitchen 
knife with which to mix and spread the plaster. Now you 
In the damp earth by the 
brook or along the shore, you are sure to find many. You 


foot prints? 
chased at any drug store. 
are ready to find the tracks. 


will wonder how 
you have failed 
to see them be- 
fore. Select the 
most perfect 
track you find 
and then mix 
the plaster. 
Take a little of 
the dry plaster 
of Paris in your 
cup and gradu- 
ally pour in wa- 
ter while you 
work it into a 
fluid mixture 
with your knife. 
It should be like 
the soft butter 
you make for 
camp pancakes 


Holding fast the memories of lovely 
things seen along the Nature Trazl 


By BERTHA CHAPMAN CADY 





A spatter picture in many tones of gray 


About fifty 
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—just wet enough to drop 
from the end of your knife. If 
you wish to make the edges of 
your cast regular, surround 
your track with pieces from a 
cardboard box, any size you 
wish your plaque to be, and 
then pour the plaster into the 
track and fill the space up to 
the cardboard ring, until the 
plaster is about three-fourths 
of an inch thick. Allow ten or 
fifteen minutes for the plaster 
to “set,” then lift out the cast 
and wash the dirt from the 
plaster and you will be de- 
lighted at your success. The 
track itself may be made more 
distinct if you darken the back- 
ground by brushing it over 
with black india ink, as in the 
casts of leaves at the top of the 
page. 

You may make many dupli- 
cates of your cast if you will 
oil the original with vaseline 
and pour fresh wet plaster over 
it. The grease prevents the 
plaster’s sticking to the cast. 

Or you may make an im- 
pression of your cast in the 
surface of plasteline—that put- 
ty-like modelling material you 
may buy at any art supply 
house or the Ten Cent stores. 
Pour the wet plaster into the 
plasteline impression and _ al- 


low it to set the usual ten or fifteen minutes. 

These are only a few suggestions—I am sure your own 
ingenuity will suggest a dozen other fascinating possibilities. 

Another interesting way to illustrate your outdoor mem- 
ory book is by spatter pictures. The very simplest method 
is to pin the object you wish to make, say it is a leaf, firmly 
on a piece of good quality ink paper. 
India ink on the end of a stiff toothbrush and hold the brush 
close to the paper and scrape across it with a knife blade. 
Remember to scrape toward you. 


Now dab a little 


This will leave an 
even tone 
over the ex- 
posed parts of 
the paper while 
the part covered 
by the leaf re- 
mains white. 
You can repeat 
the process until 
the picture has 
the effect of a 
lovely half-tone. 
Louise Tessin in 
the School Arts 
Magazine for 
March, 1926, 
tells of a more 
elaborate way of 
doing it, as il- 
lustrated by the 
spatter work 
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picture of the squirrels and landscape on the opposite page. 

“The drawing is first planned on paper in all the shades 
and gradations of gray you desire the finished work to 
possess,” she says. ““Next make a careful pencil tracing of 
the drawing onto a good quality ink paper. Those parts in 
the picture to remain all white are now painted out with a 
solution of gum arabic. The gum arabic is 
obtained at any drug store. Ten cents worth 
will serve for a great many drawings. The 
powdered gum arabic is dissolved in a small 
quantity of water, and stirred until about the 
consistency of cream. After the painting of the 
parts to remain white is dry, spatter a light 
tone of gray over the entire picture. After the 
first light tone of spatter is dry, paint out those 
parts to remain light gray with gum arabic, 
and just as before, spatter again, this time to 
secure the second tone of gray. So for each 
tone of gray, until you reach black, you go 
through the same steps. Then, with the draw- 
ing still tacked to the board, you wash off all 
the gum arabic under running water.” 

Blue print pictures are perhaps the most 
interesting of all to make, because they appear 
almost like magic. ‘Blue printing time” is 
always a signal for a crowd to gather at the 
“nature house” at our camp. We do love to 
say, ‘““That’s the one I made!” and with jus- 
tifiable pride—for blue prints of flowers, 
leaves and anything which can be pressed flat 
do make lovely pictures, trays or paper 
weights. A small supply of blue printing pa- 
per should be kept on hand—fifty cents worth 
is the right amount to have, as the paper loses 
its color gradually even when kept in the 
dark. There is only one other item needed 
and that is a photographer’s printing frame. 
These come in various sizes. A stream or 
tub of clear water should be near at hand, 
however. 

Now we are ready to start. Take a fern, 
a spray of leaves, or grasses to begin with and 
be careful that all the moisture, either dew 
or water from a vase, has been wiped off or it will stain the 
paper. Place the leaf in its most natural position in the 
frame and remember to use your space artistically. Now 
cut a sheet of blue print paper the size of your printing 
frame and place it on top of the 
leaf, then adjust the folding back 
over the paper, and tighten the 
clamps. Expose the printing frame 
_ to the sun for a few seconds or until 
the background grows purple. The 
time of exposure depends upon the 
sun and the general atmosphere. 
Five seconds or even less will do 
on a clear day and you will learn to 
judge the length of time with a 
little experience. After the ex- 
posure take the blue print paper 
out and wash it thoroughly in the 
water, as this “sets” the photo- 
graph. Then pin the picture to a 
screen where the sun will not shine 
directly on it. The most satis- 
factory time is about ten in the 
morning or three or four in the 
afternoon, depending upon the 
sun. Remember that blue prints do not require a strong 
light; in fact too much light will often ruin your picture. 

Now comes the most fun, that is, planning what the pic- 
ture shall be used for. This all depends upon the subject 


A “‘fleshy’’ flower may be 
the subject of a paper 
cutout 





Use your space artistically for blue print pictures 











and your own wishes. Do not forget to make some for the 
Girl Scout Naturalist! You will want some for the reports 
of the nature activities of your camp; and do have these of 
your most characteristic plants, shrubs and trees, A spray of 
leaves is beautiful and really gives one a better means of 
identification than just a single leaf. If you do not have 
printing frames try the 
experiment of placing 
your flowers upon the 
blue paper without 
glass and allow the sun 
to shine on them for a 
short time. 

If you wish to get a 
print of a “fleshy” 
flower like the poppy 
it will not be wise to 
try it in the printing 
frame as the “juice” 
will be crushed on the 
paper and leave an un- 
attractive stain, ‘This 
can be avoided by 
sketching the flower 
outline on a piece of 
heavy paper. Cut this 
out and make your 
print from the cut-out. 
Later the same cut-out 
can be mounted on a 
dark background and 
made a most attractive 
picture. 

You will also delight 
in coloring some of the 
blue prints with your 
water color paints. Do 
not use the paint too 
wet for this tinting. 

Perhaps we should 
call this a memory shelf 
instead of a memory 
book—at least you will 
wish for it a corner of your bookshelf. There will be a 
fat little book of mounted blue prints and cut-outs; a big 
porttolio scrapbook of spatter pictures, and for book ends, 
plaster casts. 

All of them will help to fix pictures of pleasant moments 
in your memory, for you have worked them in through 
your muscles as well as through your eyes. Besides they 
give you new skill and new joys in the sense of accom- 
plishment. 

I hope, too, that you will have in your own summer 
Nature Library our new Girl Scout booklets. So many 
fascinating moments await us all in the out-of-doors, I have 
tried to make each of these booklets a real Nature Guide 
for you. From them, you may choose those which most 
interest you. And all may be purchased from the National 
Equipment Department, 670 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. They are called the Girl Scout Nature Guide—the 
Tenderfoot (price, three cents), the Second Class (price 
ten cents), and the First Class and Rambler (price five 
cents). And there are our Nature Projects—those book- 
lets filled with fascinating outdoor Nature things to do. 
The Star Project (price twenty cents), is a veritable Sky 
Trail. Nor should I forget The Bird, The Tree, and The 
Flower Projects (each, price forty cents), and The Rock 
Project (price ten cents). 

In a forthcoming issue of THE AMERICAN Girt, I shall 
tell you of other things to make for your Outdoor Memory 
Books. For help in gathering these suggestions for you, I 
wish to acknowledge the assistance of Marie Aftreith. 














HONORABLE MENTION 
Eleanor Payne, Troop 11, Pat- 
erson, N. J., for the “‘Photog- 

rapher’’ Merit Badge 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Betty Hasselman, Troop 

110, Brooklyn, N. Y., for 

the “‘Tree-finder’’ Merit 
Badge 





HE following awards were also made: Fourth Prize 

to Jean MacDonald, age 13, Lone Scout, Brussels, 
Belgium. Honorable Mentions to Dorothy Brooks, age 
15, Troop 1, Hamilton, Mont.; Florence T. Akin, age 
15, Troop 1, Miami, Fla.; Edna Bennet, age 16, Troop 
1, Greenport, L. I., N. Y.; Dorothy Harrison, age 16, 
Troop 11, Yonkers, N. Y.; Mabel E. Riedel, age 18, 
Troop 18, Whitneyville, Conn.; Margaret Hopkins, age 
17, Troop 37, Chicago, Ill.; Lena Ryerson, age, 18, 
Troop 1, Hempstead, N. Y. 

The First Prize was a vest pocket kodak. The Sec- 
ond, Third, and Fourth Prizes were photographs pre- 
sented by Jessie Tarbox Beals to the prize-winning 
girls, of John Burroughs seated at his fireplace; of the 
Metropolitan Tower in New York City at dusk; and of 
Madison Square in New York City at dawn. 

The prize pictures of the Contest (“Merit Badges 
Come to Life’) were enlarged and exhibited at the 
National Girl Scout Convention in St. Louis, Mo., 
April 20-24. Not only the pictures that won awards, 
but a large number of other excellent pictures that came 
in, are now tucked safely away in a treasured folder 
ready for use at any moment, either here on the picture 
spread or on the Beholder page. 

Beside these ‘Merit Badges Come to Life™” on the 
pages before us, many another badge felt a warmth and 
singing in its veins as some one of the more than eighty 
girls who entered the Contest, clicked a shutter on the 
“right moment.” In fact scarcely a single badge did not 
somehow find its way into pictorial form. Favorites 
were: Observer, Tree and Flower Finders, Farmer, 
Citizen, Cook and Athlete. 






Announcing The Winners of “Th 





SECOND PRIZE 
Lola Kreitz, Troop 2, San Antonio, 
Texas, for the ‘‘Pioneer’’ Merit 
Badge 


HONORABLE MENTION 
Betty Funke, Troop 1, Wilmette, 
Ill., for the “‘Star Gazer’’ Merit 

Badge 
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‘hq American Girl’ Camera Contest 





FIRST PRIZE 


Helen Gillespie, Troop 8, Bingham- 


ton, N. Y., for the ‘‘Observer’’ 
Merit Badge 


THIRD PRIZE 
Helen Trask, Troop 2, Deer Lodge, 
Mont., for the “‘Tree-finder’’ Merit 
Badge 








HONORABLE MENTION 
Adeline Goetz, Troop 1, Caristadt, N. J., for 
the ‘‘Farmer’’ Merit Badge 





HONORABLE MENTION 
Josephine Coe, Whitewater, Wis., for the 
““Zoologist’’ Merit Badge 


ESSIE TARBOX BEALS, our professional judge of 
the Contest and long a friend of THE AMERICAN 
GirL, commented as follows on the prize pictures: 

“| awarded the First Prize to Helen Gillespie,” she 
said, “ because her picture is more than a photograph, 
showing good mechanical technique and an interesting 
subject: it is a picture. The composition is of such un- 
usual beauty that I rank it first. And I should say very 
much the same thing about the ‘pioneer’ photograph by 
Lola Kreitz. The composition and sense of strength and 
vitality surging through it are excellently caught. The 
Third Prize photograph would enlarge into an even 
more beautiful picture,” she observed. ““The effect of 
the many fine, perpendicular lines of the trees would be 
enhanced.” “Do you like animal pictures?’ we ven- 
tured, lightly picking up the whole family of pigs. “Of 
course,” Mrs. Beals retorted, “Who wouldn't? Just 
look at that right- hand-corner back leg! Evidently 
Adeline Goetz has had the rare advantage of knowing a 
bit of farm life. The picture of the dog, Jerry Coe,” Mrs. 
Beals added, ‘‘has excellent action—though it’s not pre- 
cisely action: it’s that brief, tense instant before a leap. 
I always think that a girl who can take a good action 
picture is one who will keep her head in any emergency 
or accident. One needs the same presence of mind. Here, 
on the contrary, "—picking up the moonlight (exposure) 
scene—'‘an utterly different technique is required.’ 
She pointed to the left-hand corner. “This architec- 
tural composition by Eleanor Payne is exceedingly sat- 
isfying. The vista just below it, of a distant hillside, 
seen through a natural frame-work of foliage,” Mrs. 
Beals concluded, “is also skilfully conceived.” 








Twenty towns in western Massachusetts sent delegates to a Conference planned and run entirely by the girls themselves. Here is the commit- 


tee directly responsible. 


And elsewhere, too, such conferences are springing up 


Girl Scout Conventions for Girls 


In Springfield for Western 


Massachusetts 


A= day conference for Girl 
Scouts, planned and run entirely 
by the girls themselves, was held in 
Springfield, not long ago. Hilda Horne, 
of Holyoke, a sixteen-year-old Golden 
Eaglet, acted as Chairman of the Con- 
ference and head of the committee which 
not only planned the Conference, but 
carried it through. On the opening day 
the hospitality committee met the trains 
and escorted the out of town delegates to 
their hostesses. At the sessions such 
topics were considered as the program 
for Senior Scouts, the extensive and ac- 
curate knowledge that a Merit Badge 
should represent, community reactions 
towards Girl Scouting, and, finally, THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. 


In Savannah for the Southeastern 
States 
On April tenth 


trains (and 
Fords) rolled 
into Savannah, 


Ga., with about 
two hundred and 
fifty Girl Scouts 
from eight states 
of the Southeast 
for a two-day 
convention, 
planned and con- 


ducted entirely 
by the girls. 
Then between 


business sessions 
and discussions 
of Girl Scout problems, the Savannah 
hostesses sandwiched in a delightful pro- 
gram including a boat ride (during 
which an AMERICAN GiRL stunt was 
staged), a luncheon given by Mrs. Juli- 
ette Low, our founder; a banquet, an 
automobile ride, and a camp supper. 
This is now the second annual conven- 
tion held by and for the Girl Scouts 
themselves in the Southeast. 

Savannah claims one feature that is 
unique in Girl Scouting: a Girl Scout 

(Continued on page 48) 


In Philadelphia a Conference 


Listen, dear Comrade, and you shall hear, 

Of the Leaders’ Spring Conference com- 
ing this year. 

On June 5th and 6th, at dear Camp Tall 
Trees, 

Will gather the leaders in two’s and in 
three’s. 

We'll have some folk dancing and good 
speakers, too; 

A new nature teacher will show what 


to do 

To put over the new nature programs 
with ease; 

And anything else that the Leaders will 
please. 


Or, if there is a bit more you would see 

On the Spring Conference Program for 
you and for me, 

Call up your Field Captain, tell her your 
desire, 

She’ll tell us; we'll get it: by love or by 
hire. 

—lInvitation to the Conference. 

















ABOVE: An outdoor 
candy, cake and flow- 
er sale held in an at- 
tractive court proved 
@ great success for 
Girl Scouts in Car- 
mel, Calif. 


RIGHT: Girl Scouts 
of Carlisle, Pa., per- 
formed an unusual 
service by locating 
barberry bushes, and 
thereby Black Stem 
Rust, which is injuri- 
ous to wheat 


And speaking of Leaders—when the 
Leaders’ Training Class began in Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, only five leaders responded. 
The first meeting became a discussion 
about the serious need of leaders. Each 
one determined to “go out and get them.” 
The council joined forces, and gave a 
dinner for prospective leaders. Twenty- 
seven attended. All twenty-seven regis- 
tered for the Training Course, every one 
ot them was present at all six meet- 
ings, and every one now has a troop. 


The American Girl for Prizes 


A Poster Contest held in Lynwood, 
Calif., brought in a number of Girl Scout 
posters, which were later used during 
Girl Scout week. The first prize was 
given of a year’s subscription to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. 

Girl Scouts of Rome, N. Y., held a 
Menu Contest, which consisted of the 
menus representing the dinner cooked at 
home by all the Girl Scouts of the com- 
munity. With the menu was required a 
written note from the fathers testifying 
to the quality of the dinner. The prize 
was a two-year subscription to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. 

An essay contest on “What it means to 
be a Girl Scout,” held in New York 
City, was won by an eleven-year-old Girl 
Scout of Troop 162. The prize was a 
two-year subscription to THE AMERICAN 
GIRL. 
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CANTILEVER STORES 
Cut this Out for Reference 


Arcade (Main & Mkt.) 
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"8. Eleventh Ave. 


(nr, Bhel- 
Charles St. 
Shoe Co. 


Shoe Co. 
20th St. 
(cor. Clarendon 


St. (2nd floor) 
Hanover PI.) 
(above Chippewa St.) 
& Blanchard ng 
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St. (3rd floor, 


(near Bway.) 


Chicago Grove Ave. 


(Rogers Park) 
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Childs, 275 High St. 
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Seminole Hotel 
411_Central Ave. 


“Ba 
& Son 
Lancaster, Pa.—- 


ae. Me.—Lamey- 110 Lis- 
t. 

Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. o. 

Little Rock—417 Main St. (Pugh Bldg.) 
Long Beach, Cal.—536 Pine Ave. 

Los Angeles 138 8S. Hill St. (3rd floor) 
Loulsville—Boston Shoe Co. 

Lowell—The Bon Marche 

Madison, Wis.—Family Shoe Store 
Memphis—28 North Second St. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St., South 

Mt. Vernon, —A. J. Ric 
Nashvill 





The 
» Mo. 
ee 


} Dp 

Newburgh—G. A. C. Van Beuren 

New Haven—190 Orange St. (near Court) 

New Orlear-—109 Barone St. (2nd floor) 
14 W. 40th St. (South of 


TAbrary) 
2950 Third Ave. (152nd St.) 
13 —_ St. (bet. Nassau and 


way 
Norfolk—Ames & B 


New York 


Pasadena—424 B. Colorido St. 
Paterson—18 Hamilton St. (opp. Regent 


Pawtuckst—Evans & Young 

Peorla—195 8. Jefferson St. (Lehmann Bldg. ) 
Philadelphia—1932 Chestnut St. 
Fittshureh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Wm. Fahey, 234 North St. 
M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Falmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—322 Washington St. 
Poughkeepsie—Lonis Sclonberger 
Providence—The Boston \*tore 
Reading—Common Sense, Inc..29 8. 5th St. 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Rochester—-17 Gibbs St. (at Fast Ave.) 
Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co. 

St. Josenh. Mo.—218 N 7th (Arcade Ride.) 
St, Touls—510 Arcade Bide. (ono. P_ 0) 
St. Paul—42 FE. Sth St. (Frederic Hotel) 
St. Fetersburz—W. L. Tillinghast 
Sacramente—1012_ K Street 

§ chel-Kniper Co. 

Salt Lake City—Walkey Bros. Co. 

San Diego—The Marston Co. 

San Franeisco—127 Stockton St. 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps_ Shoe Co. 

Sioux Cites A pee Co. 
Spokane—The Crescen 

Springfield, T1.—A. W. Klaholt 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & ‘Wallace 
Stamford, Gone i & See 
Syracuse— es eTerson 
Tacoma—750 St. Helens Ave. (above9thSt.) 
Toledo—LaSalle & Kovh Co. 

Trenton—H. M. Voortves & Bro. 
Troy—35 Third St. (2n.1 floor) 
Tulsa—Lyon’s Shoe Store 

Utica—28 Blandina St. (cor. Union) 
Washington—1319 F St. (2nd floor) 
Wheeling—Geo. E. Stifel Co. 
‘Wilmington, Del.—Kennard-Pyle Co. 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Yonkers—22 Main St. 

Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 


Agencies in 443 other cities 
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For healthy, happy Girlhood 


A happy, smiling girl makes the best type of Girl Scout 


S she gets older, fast approaching 
womanhood, she will probably al- 
ways be happy and healthy and full of 
vitality if Ha guards her health during 
her Scout days. 

She cannot do this with cramped, 
weakened, painful feet, which cause 
her to lose the easy graceful walk 
natural to her. 

A prominent Chicago physician once 
remarked to a group op oe dealers: 
“More women’s feet are ruined be- 
tween the ages of eight and eighteen 
than at any other age.” 

Nearly three out of every four girls 
are suffering from foot defects, is the 
estimate of the Chiropody Record. Of 
the girls examined by the New York 
Board of Health, 74% were found to be 
suffering from weak feet. (Which leads 
to flat feet—a still more serious degree 
of trouble.) Such girls would certainly 
make poor companions on a hike. 

Many Girl Scouts do not need this 
advice because they have already dis- 
covered the foot comfort and wonderful 
walking ease that the Cantilever Shoe 
gives them. This comfort is available 
to every Girl Scout in America at rea- 
sonable prices, for Cantilever Shoes are 
sold within reach of practically all 
readers of the AMERICAN GiRL. 

The Cantilever Shoe for girls is design- 
ed to harmonize with the active, grow- 
ing foot, and neither cramp nor distortit. 

The shoe is long enough and roomy 
enough in the toe to allow the toes to 


Wonderful for walking 


stretch, spread and grip naturally in 
walking. 

The famous Cantilever flexible arch 
allows the muscles to flex freely and to 
keep strong by natural exercise. 


Makes walking easier 


The effective manner in which it 
automatically insures correct walking, 
and makes walking so much easier, is 
another important advantage of the 
Cantilever Shoe. 

This is done by slightly raising the 
inner edge of the heel and by the cor- 
rect shape of the sole, effecting an equal 
distribution of the body weight and re- 
lieving the light inner arch from excess 
weight. 


Attractive styles 


The Cantilever Shoe has pleasing 
lines in addition to its comfort and 
health features. There are oxford and 
strap patterns and one high shoe. 

The prices of Cantilever Shoes for 
girls are especially reasonable. The 
quality is so good that they will wear 
for an unusually long time. 

If none of » stores at 
the left is near you, write 
the Cantilever Corpora- 
tion, 429 Willoughby Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. for the 
address of a Cantilever 
dealer who is more con- \ 
veniently located. 
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The Girl With the Shining Eyes 


(Continued from page 20) 
being the man of the family, and getting 
serious a 

“But I mustn’t,” he cried, adding slow- 
ly, “You know you ought to try to 
smile even if you’ve only one cent in your 
purse.” 

“TI won’t be gloomy,” he vowed to 
himself, “I’ll be young and gay—like 
her!” And he whistled as he got up 
in the morning; he smiled as he went 
into the office; and as he rode home at 
night in the crowded subway, he tried to 
pull the wrinkles out of his forehead, 
tried to talk and laugh with Helen as 
they ate their dinner. 

His glance rested on Helen, the 
curve of her cheek, her slim, youthful 
figure. “Gee! it must be dull for her 
—just playing around with her brother!” 

And the next night he brought home 
two men from the office for a homey 
party. And another night they went 
down to Coney Island. 

“Thank you, Joe dear,” she said to 
him. “Trying to cheer up your old sis- 
ter?” 

After that, Daisy seemed closer than 
ever to Joe. She walked with him at 
noon along the streets in the bright sum- 
mer sunshine; her laughter rang in his 
ear above the roar of the traffic; and at 
night, when he looked out of his win- 
dow at the little patch of dark sky above 
the roofs, she seemed to smile down at 
him in the twinkling of a star—and he 
smiled back. 

One night he came home from the of- 
fice in the midst of a heavy shower. As 
he hurried along the street, he remem- 
bered that time when he and Daisy had 
walked along the beach in the storm, 
with the rain beating into their faces, 
and the wind whistling around them. 

Helen was out that evening. He 
roamed restlessly around the empty 
rooms. Daisy seemed to fill the place— 
she followed him everywhere—every- 
where—smiling. Abruptly he gave up 
the fight. He sat down at the desk and 
wrote her. 

It was a short letter and to the point. 


Dear Daisy: 

I’ve been thinking a lot about what 
you said to me that last night at We- 
taumet. I guess you were right about 
my crabbing about money and troubles. 
I hope you didn’t mean that you 
didn’t want to see me again ever. I’ve 
been trying to forget about all the 
wonderful times we had together, but 
I can’t. I want to see you so much. 
May I come up to Wetaumet and see 
you? I would be there only for a 
Sunday, but we could say a lot and 
do a lot in a day. Please. 





Jor. 


As the mail box clanged closed, swal- 
lowing his letter, he drew a sigh of re- 
lief and squared his shoulders. The 
next few days he waited, watching the 
mails and wondering. His heart fell 
when the third day came and there was 


no answer. He tried to face a future 
without an answer coming at all. 

But he had not been at the office long 
that morning when he was called to the 
telephone. “It’s a girl,” he was told. 


“Hullo,” he said brusquely, thinking it 
was Helen. 

“Hullo, Joe.” 

He jumped. That light, happy, tink- 
ling voice! 





The First Prize in 
““My Favorite Recipe Contest’’ 


Yes, this lovely tea set is the first prize— 
delicate blue china, the inside of the egg- 
shell cups opalescent. 

The second prize will be a set of books or 
bookends. The third prize will be a 
camera. And the fourth prize will be a 
wrist watch, 

And the contest is for the best recipe 
we receive. 

A—Here are the conditions of the contest: 

1. Any subscriber to THe American 
Gm is eligible to enter the contest. 

2. You may submit one, or several 
recipes, up to five in number. 

3. Write on one side of the paper only. 

4. State your name, age, ites and 
troop number (if you are a Girl Scout) 
on the upper right hand corner of each page 
you submit. 

5. All recipes must be received in this 
office by June 15, 1926. 

Recipes may be submitted for any one 
or several of the following occasions or classes 
of dishes. 

Girl Scout Breakfast. 

Girl Scout Dinner. 

Girl Scout Tea or Porch Party. 

Mother-Daughter Menu or Birthday 
Party. 

Father's Lunch Box or School Lunch. 

Girl Scout Picnic—“hot™ or “cold.” 

Cookie Recipes. 

Candy Recipes. 

Canning, Jelly, or Preserving Recipes. 

C—Arrange Each Recipe in this Model 
Form: 

Give ingredients required for each recipe. 

Give method followed in each case. 

Give list of utensils required in prepara- 
tion. 

Give cooking time or preparation time. 

Give the recipe in quantity sufficient to 
serve eight persons (a Girl Scout Patrol). 











“Your letter was forwarded to me 
from Wetaumet. I just got it last 
night.” 

“But what are you doing in New 
York?” he gasped. 

She laughed. “Why, I live here. You 
knew that.” . 

“Why, yes—but——” 


“Will you come to dinner with us to- 
night? Mother would like you to very 
much.” 

He hesitated, his mind whirling, his 
heart beating fast. “Why, I’d love to, 

aisy. 

“That’s nice. Can you come around 
here for me when you're through? 202 
Fourth Avenue—10th floor. We'll go 
up-town together—that is, if that’s all 
right for you.” 

“Why, yes—yes—Thank you, Daisy, 
thank you!” 

After he had hung up the receiver, 
he tried to grasp his scattered 
thoughts. Daisy in New York! He 
stared down at the slip of paper on 
which he had written the address she 
had given him, and slowly compre- 

hension crept over him. That must mean 
that she had a job—Daisy with a job, 
working! But this strange, new idea, this 
puzzling thought was drowned in the joy 
that surged over him. 

When he got out of the elevator on 
that tenth floor, he looked around him 
curiously. He was in a rather large re- 
ception room. ‘There was a girl at a 
desk at one end. Two men were stand- 
ing by a table talking vigorously. <A 
pile of dresses lay on the table near 
them. 

Joe stepped up to the girl. “Miss 
Dwyer,” he asked, conscious that his 
voice was trembling. 

She rose and went out. It seemed 
ages to Joe before she came back. “She'll 
be out in a minute.” 

Another century passed. The voices 
of the men rose and fell. Joe’s eyes 
were fixed on that doorway, that nar- 
row doorway, and his breath was com- 
ing, quick, and jerky. 

Then suddenly she was standing be- 
fore him. 

“Daisy!” his hand grasped hers. 

For a moment she did not speak, but 
she smiled into his eyes. And to Joe 
the world was once more very wonder- 
ful. 

“Do you mind waiting a little while?” 
she asked. “I’ve got some work to finish 
up. It just came in. We're starting 
on spring catalogues now—I draw, you 
know,” she added quickly, in answer to 
his unspoken question, “sketch in the 
figures.” 

“Daisy, I didn’t know. You never 
told me you worked.” 

Her hand pressed his. “I meant to 
tell you, Joe, but somehow, I couldn’t 
talk about the studio up there. You 
see,” she glanced away and the touch 
of a shadow crossed her face, but it 
passed quickly. Again her eyes met his, 
light-hearted, gay. “I was pretty tired 
when I went up there, and they said I 
ought to have a real vacation. My aunt 
got that little car for me, and some new 
clothes. And I—I ’ a little passion 
crept into her quiet voice, “I wanted to 
be like the others! Young and care- 
free without a worry in the world, and 
I was, wasn’t I?” 
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“Yes, Daisy, you were.” 

“I put it all behind me. You see, Joe, 
we're in somewhat the same position. 
My father died and didn’t leave us much, 
and the children are young, and mother, 
well, mother ” She broke off quick- 
ly, “I was getting to worry about things, 
and it never does to worry. I never 
have been a worrier, and I don’t want to 
begin now. I guess I was born happy. 
I’m not clever and I haven’t much brains, 
so I just have to keep that!” She turned 
away. “Well, I'll see you later. I'll 
get through as soon as I can.” 

Over her shoulder she smiled at him, 
that same happy smile that had bright- 
ened the beach at Wetaumet. He sat 
down in a chair, dazed, thinking long 
and hard. 

Daisy looked very pretty when she 
came out, in a simple dark street dress, 
a bright blue hat upon her dark hair. 
They laughed together as they went 
down in the elevator. They laughed 
as they rode up-town in the subway. 
The noise and clatter fell on deaf 
ears, and the crowds seemed to melt 
away. It was as if they were alone 
upon a desert island! And they laughed 
like children as they ran up the three 
flights of stairs to Daisy’s apartment. 

Her mother opened the door, a tall, 
stooping woman who evidently had once 
been very handsome. “Late again, 
Daisy,” she said, her voice weary, ac- 
cusing. 

“Awfully sorry,” answered Daisy. “I 
just couldn’t help it. This is Mr. Payne, 
muddy.” Then, turning to Joe, “Joe, 
this is my mother.” 

Joe followed Daisy into a narrow, 
dim hallway. 

“It is terrible the way she works,” 
Mrs. Dwyer went on, in her weary voice, 
as she shook Joe’s hand. “She oughtn’t 
to do it, but—” she shrugged her shoul- 
ders, “she won’t listen to me.” 

Joe said nothing. It seemed strange to 
him that it was Daisy’s mother who was 
doing the complaining, not Daisy herself. 

A little fair haired girl came dashing 
out of a room and threw herself upon 
Daisy. Daisy’s laughter rang out. “Well, 
well, chicken! How’s the girl? Whew! 
don’t strangle me!” 

A boy about fourteen also appeared 
in the hall, grinning. 

“This is my brother,” said Daisy, 
“and this is Betsy. And this is my friend, 
Mr. Payne.” 

A few minutes later Joe was seated at 
the table in the midst of Daisy’s family. 
The surroundings were very different 
from those that he had once pictured for 
her. The room was small and rather 
gloomy; the furniture was very ordi- 
nary, and there were no servants. But 
Daisy was just the same as ever. He 
met her glance across the table and her 
eyes smiled into his. She laughed and 
joked with Hal and the little girl; she 
met her mother’s rather complaining ac- 
count of the day’s troubles with a cheery 
word; gaily she hopped up from the 
table, cleared it, and brought the dessert 
from the kitchen. Admiration crept into 
Joe’s eyes, admiration for her pluck, her 
spirit. 





’ 


“T’ll do the dishes,” she said to her 
mother after dinner. 

“Well,” answered Mrs. Dwyer, “if 
you don’t mind—I am sort of tired to- 
night.” 

“But, Daisy!” cried Hal, “I want you 
to help me with my algebra. I just can’t 
get one example.” 

“And Daisy,” piped up the little girl, 
“you said you'd tell me a story while I 
was getting undressed.” 

“Well, so I did,” said Daisy, “and so 
I will. You go on and start undressing, 
and I’ll be there soon. And Hal, you 
try that example once more to see if 
you can’t get it.” She flung Joe a glance. 
“Do you mind?” 

“T’ll help you with the dishes,” he 
said quickly. 

She laughed. “Oh, thank you! I 
guess two of us can get into the kitchen- 
ette.” 


Joe watched her clear the table. Here 
she was, doing housework after a long 
day’s job, with her family all depending 
upon her, and yet her smile was just as 
light-hearted, just as spontaneous as if 
she had been swimming and dancing the 
day through. 

Later he followed her into the kitch- 
enette. She was standing by the sink, 
her cheeks flushed, her hair curling 
around her face. She looked up when 
he came in, and their eyes met. 

Joe gathered her into his arms. 

“Daisy,” he whispered brokenly, “You 
dear—you 

She raised her head from his shoul- 
der. “Joe, I’m sorry for what I said 
that night. It just hurt me to have you 
think I was such a lightweight, and that 
I couldn’t get along unless I had money 
and everything I wanted, and that I'd 
never had any trouble and couldn’t stand 
up under it if I did—it hurt P 

“Darling!” 

“It hurt, too, to have you think that 
you couldn’t be happy because you had 
to get out and earn your living and help 
support your family. Why, Joe! that 
hasn’t anything to do with happiness! It 
isn’t something that’s plumped down on 
top of you from the outside! It’s some- 
thing you make—yourself!” 


Joe kissed her. 

“Tt’ll be a long time, I’m afraid,” he 
whispered, “Sure you don’t mind wait- 
ing?” 

She laughed. “No, I'll love it. You 
see, I love you! I loved you the minute 
I saw you, Joe. I wanted so to make 
you smile, and I did, didn’t I?” Her 
eyes shone. 

“Yes,” he murmured, “Yes, Daisy, 
you did.” 








As Joe walked home that night, his 
whistle rang out on the quiet side street, 
bubbling over with joy, oblivious to the 
world. Two or three people turned to 
look after him. : 

“Humph!” exclaimed one man, “Looks 
as if he’s just got a fortune!” 

Joe caught the remark and smiled to 
himself. 








One way to be helpful to 
mother is to remind her of 
the extra washing help in 
Fels-Naptha Soap. 


Good soap and plenty of 
dirt-loosening naptha, work- 
ing together in Fels-Naptha, 
will give her extra help she 
cannot get in any other soap 
in any shape or form. 


And then when you go 
camping, take Fels-Naptha. 
See how quickly it cleans 
clothes and dishes — even 
with cool water! 


The grocer has Fels-Naptha— 
or will get it for you 











RAINCOAT and HAT 


in Colors 


7! $4.40 


Navy - Rose 
Green - Red 
Purple 
Cranberry 






Sizes 
14- 16-18-20 
Women’s Sizes 
40 - 42 - 44 
25 cents extra 


Children’s Sizes 
6-8-10-12, $3.90 


OUR 
GUARANTEE 
Money. back if 
Not Satisfied 


NATIONAL 
OUTLET CO. 


of Boston 


116 Bedford St. 
BOSTON 


Write for Special Offer 

















Baco BATIK Dyes 


Packed in 2-ounce tins—Shipped 
Parcel Post. A wide assortment 
of highly concentrated colors 
covering every requirement. Used 
generally by artists and commercial 
houses. Write for list with prices. 


BACHMEIER & COMPANY 


Inc. 
438 West 37th St., New York City 
Department 10 


NOTICE The Special Offer of 5 issues 

of The American Girl for 50c 
is open only to those who have not 
been subscribers before. 























Then ask your mother to renew for your Christmas 
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The River Acres Riddle 


(Continued from page 24) 

old trees that hang over the river on the 
upper side of the bridge. You know there 
are four or five of them—the willows— 
along the bank at intervals of twenty 
or thirty feet apart. The third one is 
just a little past your lawn before you 
come to the old boathouse. What seemed 
to puzzle him, I think, was the fact 
that the second tree was a divided one. 
There are really two trees growing from 
the one root, quite near together. We 
know it’s actually one tree—but a strang- 
er mightn’t.” 

“Then—then—W T” stands for wil- 
low trees,” murmured Dorita. “I couldn’t 
get that. And the next line means, ‘ten 
feet west’ of that third tree, I suppose. 
Why, that must be right about where the 
old boathouse is!” 

“Then, perhaps the thing is hidden in 
the old boathouse!” gasped Mariette. 
“Can’t we go and see—right off?” 


“T think you’re wrong about that be- | 


ing in the boathouse,” declared Dick. 
“But it won’t hurt to go and see. It’s 
broad daylight now, with the sun rising, 
and I’m positive those beauties won't 
attempt anything further around here till 
it’s dark again.” 

The girls huddled into some warm 
wraps, for, though the weather had 
cleared, it was still chilly, and they all 
hurried out to the old boathouse, count- 
ing the trees and measuring the ten feet 
from the third, which brought them di- 
rectly to that spot. The place was very 
tumble-down and had not been used 
for years, but, when they had swung 
open its dilapidated door, nothing of any 
foreign nature was discovered. 

“T tell you, it’s not around here,” Dick 
declared. “Couldn’t be—everything’s too 
open. Unless that chap dug a hole in 
sand and buried it—which he probably 
would have had neither time nor imple- 
ments for. No—there’s something else. 
Let’s see that paper again.” 

“There’s nothing left on it that we 
haven’t figured out,” offered Dorita, “ex- 
cept those letters at the end—‘D H’. We 
thought those might be initials “i 

“Tnitials—your grandmother!” snort- 
ed Dick. “Use a little common sense. 
That’s part of the directions where to 
find the thing. Just let me think a min- 
ute. What could ‘D H’ possibly mean 
in connection with anything around here ?” 

Suddenly Dorita burst out anew, “Oh, 
I have it! ‘Dig Hole’!” 

“Dig—nothing!” growled Dick. “I 
tell you he didn’t have time, probably, to 
bury anything. But ‘Hole’—hole—wait 
a minute! Maybe that’s got something 
to do with it! Isn’t there a swimming 
hole somewhere near here?” 

“Sure is—right by the boathouse. Deep 
as anything. We always swim there in 
summer ‘cause the rest of the river 
around here is pretty shallow.” 

“That settles it,” said Dick. “ ‘Deep 
Hole’—don’t you see? The loot is right 
down there. No time like the present. 
I have a bathing-suit handy, right in the 
prow of my boat down there. I’m going 





in to find what’s there. You get me a 
rope—a _ clothes-line—or anything like 
that.” 

“But Dick! You'll catch your death of 
cold. You're crazy! It’s too early in 
the season—the water’s like ice! * 

“Nonsense! I get into my suit and 
run down for a plunge every morning. 
Have done it since April. You get that 
clothes-line, girls, while I change into 
my suit in the boathouse.” 

Ten minutes later, Dick emerged from 
the boathouse in his bathing-suit and the 
girls stood holding out to him Mrs. 
Rohrback’s cherished clothes-line. 

“You hold one end—tight—and I'll 
take the other,” he ordered, and looped 
his end over his arm. Then, with a lit- 
tle run and a straight, clean dive, he 
disappeared into the swimming-hole. 
They could feel the pull and jerk on 
their end of the line, but it seemed an 











‘‘Give me a sentence using the word 
‘satiate.’*’ 


ee 


Mamie and I went to the picnic and 
I'll satiate a lot of worms.” 





interminable age before Dick at last 
emerged, breathless and puffing, and still 
dragging his end of the line after him. 

“Tt’s there all right,” he panted. “Felt 
it resting in the mud on the bottom. 
Passed the rope through the handle. 
Now, let’s pull!” And Dick scrambled 
out holding his end and they theirs. All 
pulled together till an ooze-stained, 
water-soaked and mud-encrusted suit- 
case emerged slowly from the water and 
was drawn up on the bank. 

“Oh, open it, Dick! we want to see 
them.” Both pounced on it. 

“We'd better not—it’s locked anyway 
—till we’ve put it into the hands of the 
constable,” counselled Dick. “We'll take 
it up to the house and place it in the care 
of your grandfather. Then I’ll dress and 
go for the constable as soon as I’ve had 
another cup of coffee.” 


It was late on the afternoon of the 
same day that Dick returned from New- 
ark where he had gone that morning 
with his cousin the constable to deliver 
the precious find to its righful own- 
ers. The girls had waited in a fever of 
anxiety for him to come back—an ex- 
citement that was shared by both Grand- 





pa and Mrs. Rohrback, who were now 
both in the secret. Mrs. Rohrback was 
at last convinced that her beloved clothes- 
line had not been sacrificed in vain, but 
only after she had seen the suitcase 
opened by the constable and beheld the 
eye-blinding wealth of gems that lay in- 
side, apparently unharmed by their soak- 
ing in the river. Grandpa Allen had not 
done a single hour’s work on his Latin 
translations that day, so great was his 
interest and excitement—a thing that 
had not happened before on a weekday 
for twenty years. 

Dick came at length, bursting with 
news. “What do you think!” he cried, 
almost before he had hopped out of his 
car. “They caught all those birds early 
this afternoon in that little country hotel 
at Farmingvale, only ten miles from 
here. That fellow, Eric Leydorf, has 
come to himself at last and confessed 
everything. Seems he was the little chap 
who used to live around here. But his 
mother died and his family all scattered, 
and of late years he’s sort of been mixed 
up with a gang of crooks and been drawn 
into some rather shady things. But he 
seems to be a good sort at heart and he’d 
gotten pretty sick of that kind of thing 
lately and was going to cut it all and 
go off down South and start fresh in an 
honest way. 

“But that gang he’d worked with 
didn’t want to let him go. They were 
planning to pull off this big haul and 
needed him badly to help them get away 
with it. Threatened to give him away 
to the authorities if he didn’t go in with 
them. So he gave in at last and said 
he’d help them out with this, but it was 
the last they’d ever see of him. It was 
planned to leave the loot in some lonely 
spot and after they'd led the authorities 
off on a wild-goose chase and thrown 
them off the track, they'd follow him 
and pick it up. He knew this region 
well from living here as a boy and re- 
membered how lonely it was up here by 
the bridge and that there was that deep 
hole where he could sink the bag. 


“The reason he posted that paper 
where he did was because he didn’t re- 
member exactly the location of the swim- 
ming-hole, as it was so many years since 
he’d been here. He knew it was some- 
where. this side of the bridge and that 
there were some willow-trees along the 
bank. So before he left his pals, they 
made up a secret code which he was to 
use after he’d hidden the stuff and leave 
it on a fence-post near the road. They 
hoped to come by twenty-four hours lat- 
er and find it, and thought that even if 
it should be seen by someone else it 
would do no harm, as no one but them- 
selves could understand it. Leydorf did 
not expect to see them again, as he 
planned to go on to Trenton, collect his 
belongings there and start directly for 
the South. 


“The authorities are all rather sorry 
for Leydorf, he seemed so broken up 
over the affair, and it is thought that 
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he'll be recommended for mercy when 
his trial comes up. The other two are a 
bad lot and deserve everything they'll 
get. Say, if I’d known what a crowd I 
was bucking last night, you bet I’d have 
been a little more careful! It’s only be- 
cause that fellow thought sure the police 
had him spotted that he was so scary. 
He confessed as much. 

“Well, now you know it all—all but 
one thing!” He pulled a bit of paper out 
of his pocket and waved it above his 
head. “Heath and Martine simply 
couldn’t get over the fact that we'd re- 
turned the whole thing intact and they 
wrote out the check with positive joy. 
Said we three were to share it equally. 
So here you are, ladies!” And he laid 
the momentous bit of paper in Mariette’s 
lap. She herself was too overcome for 
any speech and could only stare at it 
helplessly. But not so Dorita. Skipping 
about the room, she chanted: 

“Only think what one thousand six 
hundred and sixty-six dollars and sixty- 
six and two-thirds cents means to yours 
truly! Electricity and a telephone in 
this house and a new car and the leaky 
roof fixed and a new suit for Grandpa 
and some decent clothes for us and a 
nice spring coat for Mrs. Rohrback and 


“TI think the first thing ye’d better do 
with it,” remarked Mrs. Rohrback dry- 
ly, “is to get me a new clothes-line. I 
ruined the whole week’s wash with that 
muddy one this mornin’!” 


So far in this mystery story 


Late one dark night a man in a strange 
car drives up to River Acres and leaves 
a code message on a fence post. There 
it is discovered the next morning by Do- 
rita and Mariette, sisters, who live on 
this lonely farm with their grandfather. 

3rd W T from B 10f WD H 

What can it mean? The girls remove 
the paper and keep watch that night. 
Two men searching furtively near the 
fence post finally disappear into the 
shadows. A man named Eric Leydorf, 
who lived nearby as a boy, is discovered 
to have been injured, with his car 
wrecked on the night the paper was af- 
fixed to the post. He is taken delirious 
to a nearby farm. Dick Haydon, a boy 
from the village whom the girls admit 
to their secret, discovers that the tread 
of the tires on the wrecked car is the 
same as the tracks left in the mud by 
the fence post. Later Dick gains ad- 
mission to the sick man’s room and links 
his delirious cries with the code. 

Again the next night, the girls watch and 
hear someone searching the shallow waters 
of the river. Next day they learn two 
strangers have been looking for Eric 
Leydorf and that the injured man has 
vanished. Dick reports that while he was 
watching again with the sick man who 
was “queer in the head with a game 
foot,” he heard mysterious sounds in the 
farm house and saw a strange car with- 
out a license in the woods. Can these 
have been the men who spirited Leydorf 
away? A chance headline in the news- 
paper throws new light on the situation 
and gives them a real clue at last. 











Foot free as the Gypsies.. 


BuULLDING campfires, swing- 
ing canoe paddles, hiking on 
mountain trails, these modern 
gypsies—hundreds of thousands 
of girls, from schools and colleges 
everywhere—go foot free all sum- 
mer long, in Keds. 


Keds are so neat and trim and 
light—yet so cool, so snug-fitting 
and comfortable. And one pair of 
Keds will outwear two or three 
pairs of ordinary tennis shoes or 
“sneakers.” 


Keds soles are wonderfully 
tough. They contain some of the 
world’s finest rubber—grown on 
our own immense plantations in 
the East Indies. 

It’s this toughness— together 
with their lightness and sureness 
of grip—that makes Keds so pop- 
ular with girl campers everywhere 
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light—so strong that they protect 
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yet so light they keep the feet 
well-ventilated and cool even on 
hottest summer days. Special 
Feltex innersoles also add to the 
foot comfort of Keds. 

For camping, hiking, boating, 
tennis, wear Keds. But be sure 
they are real Keds. Look for the 
name Keds on the shoe. 
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Delicious—and so easy to make! Pour 
hot milk over a teaspoonful or two of 
Sat-ten, the pure Chocolate Sauce, 
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Sat-ten comes to you sweetened and 
ready to use. With it you can make 
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the secrets of the woods and underbrush, 
the trails and totems to be found in the 
city are all revealed to you in 
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Let’s Talk 
About Clothes 


(Concluded from page 27) 


ment time, a “Sunday dress,” I can sug- 
gest one of perky taffeta in navy blue. 
It is very charming, I think, with a little 
hat of crocheted straw or bangkok, or 
grosgrain or stitched taffeta with per- 
haps a scarlet facing or cocard, and a 
scarlet pocketbook. Or if you want a 
dress a bit brighter or more varied in 
color, how about one of the prints in 
beige, red, and brown, with brown shoes 


and hat? Or in crisp green and white, 
with patent leather slippers and a small 
green hat? 


For traveling to an out of town com- 
mencement, you could use a simple dress 
of rajah, printed silk or dark taffeta such 
as I have described, with a top coat of 
kasha, serge, or wool crépe in navy, 
green, tan or whatever color harmonizes 
best with your dress. 

And, as I’ve emphasized before, re- 
member the “small” things—slips the 
same length as the dress, stocking seams 
straight, if a colored handkerchief choose 
it—for by such is a costume made. 


The Secret Cargo 


(Continued from page 9) 
Moon, leaned over the rail of the bridge. 

“Cast off them lines!” he shouted. 

The great hempen loops that had 
moored the steamer to the dock piling 
splashed noisily into the black water. 
They drew up slowly through hawse 
holes in the vessel’s side. On the bridge 
a bell tinkled. A heavier gong answered 
from below decks. There was a chuff of 
steam. Slowly, without seeming to move, 
the Dancing Moon started her journey. 

“IT wonder . . .” Ann began, and then 
thought better of it. 

It was too late to see what she wanted 
to know. Clouds of mist, streaked with 
feeble electric light, filled the widening 
gap between the steamer and land, blot- 
ting out faces, until Ann Anderson could 
not determine with any certainty at all 
whether the sour-faced seaman was still 
among them. Had he come aboard? 

Ann shook her head impatiently. A 
thick fog caused more than one decent 
citizen to bump against some roustabout 
whom he never spoke to by daylight. 
She squeezed Susan’s arm affectionately. 
Here they were, aboard a Bay Line 
steamer, bound for Four Wind light. 
And Four Wind lighthouse was home. 

The captain came down from the 
bridge. 

“Hello, Miss Anderson!” he said. 
“Glad to see you, but sorry you’re going 
out this trip. Sea’s rolling up a bit out- 
side the point. Rough passage, but you’re 
a good sailor, Miss. Like your father in 
that. And how is Chris?” 

“My father’s well, Captain, when I 
last heard from the island. This is my 
friend Miss Lafitte, Captain Merry- 
man.” 

He touched his blue cap. 

“T’ve heard the name before,” he said 
jovially. ‘Make yourselves at home! 
You’re our only passengers tonight. But 
maybe we'll pick up some at one of the 
way ports. We put in at Sugar Loaf 
Island about midnight, unload a lot of 
crates. Good night.” 

He passed on along the deck, bound 
for the engine room. Ann Anderson felt 
relief in spite of herself. So they were 
alone on board. Well, that settled that 
worry! 

“Captain Merryman could sail a brok- 
en backed coal barge with her spars blown 
away,” she told Susan. “Listen!” She 
motioned northeastward. “That’s Fisher- 
men’s Point lighthouse over there. You 
hear the fog siren off to the right. We 
won’t see the light itself. It shows short 
red flashes, but the fog’s too thick. It’s 
eleven miles, we pass close by.” 

Susan Lafitte listened and watched de- 
lightedly. The Dancing Moon ploughed 
forward into the open waters of the bay. 
The wind increased as she pulled away 
from the protection of the shore, puffing 
up suddenly. Whitefish Bay lay wide to 
the north and west, and beyond its broad 
mouth stretched Lake Michigan. 

The boat trundled along stoutly into 
the face of the wind. Her bow hid 
shamefacedly under mountainous waves. 





Again, with sudden buoyancy, it lifted 
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heroically, to slide over the top of a 
smooth, fat roller. The two girls re- 
treated to the cabin after the first half 
hour. There, holding tight to the hand- 
rails for support, they stood drenched 
and dripping, while above their heads 
the squealing decks heaved. Susan La- 
fitte sprawled on the floor once as the 
vessel lurched to starboard. She righted 
herself awkwardly. 

“We'll be more comfortable in bed,” 
Ann decided. 


CHAPTER III 
A Strange Disappearance 


Their stateroom was just as they had 
left it. Their baggage, not yet unpacked, 
stood beside the lower berth, and with 
it the packets of mail for lighthouse and 
coast guard station. 

In fifteen minutes the girls were ready 
to switch out their light. Ann, because 
she was the taller of the two, had elected 
to take the upper berth. She stowed the 
baggage on a built-in settee opposite the 
berths, dropped the mail upon a small 
table, and in a moment the stateroom 
was dark. 

It was difficult to sleep, so restless 
were the antics of the steamer. On deck, 
the great steam whistle roared mightily, 
warning other vessels that the Dancing 
Moon was abroad in fog. It shouted 
with a frightened voice, one sharp, ex- 
clamatory blast over and over repeated. 

“Like somebody snoring!” Sue whis- 
pered. 

They had lain awake at least an hour 
when the whistle suddenly stopped. They 
had steamed out of the fog, its silence 
suggested. The motion, too, had become 
less pronounced, indicating to Ann that 
the steamer was running under the lee 
of Sugar Loaf Island, protected by its 
high shores from the north wind. Here, 
in the quiet harbor, they would lie to 
several hours, while lazy Indian steve- 
dores trundled the crates out upon the 
pier. 

Calmer water made for a gentle, rock- 
ing motion, like a child’s cradle; it was 
only a few minutes before the two girls 
slept. Susan was awakened when the 
side of the vessel collided gently with 
Sugar Loaf Island pier. 

She turned over sleepily. She was 
thankful that the rocking had stopped. 
She slept once more—a heavy, dreamless 
slumber, for she was very tired. 

She awakened again suddenly. 

What it was stirred her up she did 
not know. Something out of place. She 
could not remember where she was for 
a moment; the touch of the panels of her 
berth startled her, and she sat up in bed, 
to peer anxiously into the unbroken 
blackness to the right, where in her bed- 
room in Whitefish, a square of gray 
light would have shown an outline of the 
window. Then an iron wheeled truck 
rattled over the gang-plank outside, 
raucous winds whistled above the deck, 
and to her nose came the unmistakable 
smell of a boat. 

But what had awakened her? She lis- 
tened nervously. It was a sound in the 
stateroom itself, she could have sworn. 


In the berth above she heard the steady, 
undisturbed breathing of Ann Anderson 
—she was sleeping peacefully—no, it 
hadn’t been Ann. 

No light at all came in the one port- 
hole from the foggy sky. Susan lay down 
again uneasily. 

Just at that minute, close beside her, 
something thumped. It was as if a booted 
foot had scuffed into a piece of ship’s 
furniture. Too frightened to think, she 
lay quite still; then she gathered her 
courage and turned her head. 

The stateroom door had opened three 
inches. The dim night-light in the pas- 
sageway outside shone feebly through 
the aperture. It illuminated a narrow 
strip of the opposite white wall. 

Once more a small thump. 

A man’s voice grunted hoarsely not six 
feet away in the dark. 

Susan’s fright retreated before a flood 
of hot, resentful wrath. What man was 
prowling in her stateroom, she wanted to 
know? She reached up quickly for the 
electric switch at the head of the berth. 
She heard the table upset as she fumbled 
for the button, and the voice mutter 
again fiercely. 

Her fingers twisted the switch. Into 
the square white paneled room poured 
a clear bright light. 

Through the narrow door, looking 
back briskly with his hand on the latch, 
fled the small, dark, sourish man who 
had frightened her on the street in 
Whitefish. 

“Ann!” Susan screamed. “Wake up!” 

The door slammed. 

“Ann!” Susan screamed again. 

Ann awakened in fright. 

“Susan!” she exclaimed. “What is it?” 

The whistle overhead gave a warning 
snort. The propeller began to churn im- 
mediately. The steamer Dancing Moon 
had finished its loading and unloading of 
freight and was backing away from 
Sugar Loaf Island pier. 

Ann Anderson slid to the edge of her 
berth and sat there astonished. Sue stood 
uncertainly in her bare feet in the mid- 
dle of the stateroom. The small white 
table lay on its side. 

“What is the matter?” cried Ann. 

“That man ” Sue stammered. 

“What man?” Ann asked sharply. 

“The one we saw in Whitefish—he 
was in here ei 

“Tn this stateroom ?” 

Ann jumped down from the upper 
berth hurriedly. An assortment of toilet 
paraphernalia lay on the floor beside the 
upset table—Susan’s watch, a brush and 
comb, hairpins 

“The mail!” Ann exclaimed. “Susan, 
where’s the mail for my father and the 
coastguard?” 

“Ts it gone?” 

“Tt certainly is!” 

Ann sat down weakly on the edge of 
the lower berth. 











What was in the packet of mail that 
was evidently so valuable? Who was 
the man? And how had he learned 
about the contents of the packet? Next 
month’s installment will sweep you into 
real adventure, in that adventure-full 
land of the Great Lakes. 
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For Camping 
Rangeley 


Moccasins 


Girls who want real foot happiness 
this summer will wear True Rangeley 
Moccasins. 


Designed after the original Indian 
footwear, they are lighter, more 
flexible and more comfortable than 
the ordinary shoes, and besides are 
mighty good looking. 

It will pay you to make sure that 
the moccasins you buy are True 
Moccasins—not ordinary shoes made 
to look like Moccasins. 


Our catalog A 
tells you how 
to tell the dif- 
ference and 
shows the 
many _attrac- 
tive Rangeley 
styles. 
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A Girl Who Liked to Take Pictures 


(Continued from page 17) 
along the roads of Buffalo, when she was 
fourteen and the woods were turning 
copper. 

“Which would you rather photograph,” 
I asked, “people or things?” 

“People!”—without hesitation. ‘“Por- 
traiture is much more fascinating than 
still life. I try to catch that essential 
something which distinguishes every per- 
son from every other person—person- 
ality, spirit—call it what you will. I call 
it (for lack of a better name) ‘the con- 
structive moment.’ ” 

“But some people haven’t a spark.” 

“Everyone has a spark,” she corrected. 
“The spirit is there, hidden, and the 
camera must find the right angle from 
which to photograph it.” 

“Everyone is  photographable?” I 
cried. 

“Everyone,” she repeated. “But the 
gift of portraiture is a requirement for 
the work. And you cannot learn it. You 
are either born with it or you are not.” 

I wondered why, if portraiture were 
so cherishable, she wasted her time on 
still life. 

“To do anything well,” she explained, 
“vou must do well whatever is related 
to it. After photographing a lovely 
landscape, I come back, freshened and 
more: ardent, to photograph, say, a great 
novelist. Portraiture, you see, is not easy. 
That is why so few people are expressing 
themselves through it.” 

She looked so colorful as she sat there, 
talking, that I wondered how she could 
content herself, in photography, with 
blacks and greys and whites. 

“How can you?” I asked. 

She was too much in earnest to be 
glib. She sat there, for a moment, star- 
ing at the sea-green of her gown. 

“Easily,” she said at last. “Because I 
get the quality of color, the richness of 
color—or the lack of it—in these greys 
and blacks. Do you understand what I 
mean?” 

I was not sure. But I was very sure 
of something else—a new discovery. 
Clara Sipprell is happy, not so much be- 
cause she is successful in a worldly sense, 
not because she is internationally known, 
but because she is doing the work which 
fits her “like a bandage.” If she were 
still experimenting in Buffalo, she would 
be happy, I knew. 

“You smile,” I ventured, “because you 
found, at nineteen, the work you were 
cut out for.” 

“Is that an accusation?” she laughed, 
and there wasn’t a corner in the room 
which didn’t feel her happiness. “Yes, 
but who wouldn’t be happy with light for 
her medium? To step into light, to 
utilize light, is to make beautiful pic- 
tures. Light! I pray continually that I 
may comprehend light!” 

And again, in my imagination, I saw 
the fourteen-year-old Clara Sipprell 
walking the roads of Buffalo, watching 
the morning light on maple leaves and 
the evening light in hedgerows, and 
dreaming not impossible dreams. 


Are You Interested in Photography? 


Do you, too, find sheer joy in discover- 
ing a beautiful picture in the world 
about you, and catching it for your own 
in your camera? Then take as many 
pictures as you possibly can. Ask as many 
questions about taking pictures as you 
possibly can. Learn to develop your own 
pictures. And one day, when you are de- 
ciding upon the work which you wish to 
do as a woman, you may make Clara Sip- 
prell’s own decision—that you, too, will 
become a photographer. 

Perhaps — probably — you have no 
brother who is a photographer, as did 
she. But it is certain that there is some- 
one in your town who enjoys taking pic- 
tures as much as you do—someone with 
years of experience in it—who will be 
happy to help you. 

With photography, as with everything 
else worth while, the way to become pro- 
ficient in it is to try and to try, to criti- 
cize your own results, and to learn wher- 
ever and whenever you can—from peo- 
ple, from books, from lovely pictures. 
Every Girl Scout has a guide in the 
Photographer’s Badge in the Girl Scout 
handbook. There books will be suggested 
that will help you. Your librarian will 
tell you of other books. Manufacturers 
of camera and camera supplies will send 
you suggestions, upon request. 

And later, should you actually wish to 
become a photographer, perhaps you will 
do as Clara Sipprell—enter a _ photo- 
graphic studio for still further learning, 
selecting a studio where lovely pictures 
are made. Or you may wish to attend a 
School of Photography. 


The Photographer's Merit 
Badge 
For All Camera-Clickers 


You who are interested in taking pic- 
tures will wish to know the new re- 
quirements for the Photographer’s Merit 
Badge. 

I. Name the make and model of your 
camera and describe briefly each of 
its essential features or parts. 


II. Tell what part each of the above 
features play in producing a cor- 
rect exposure on the film. 


III. Submit one good picture taken by 
yourself, to illustrate each of the 
following classes of photographic 
subjects: 

A—Architectural Subject. (Public Build- 
ing, Home, etc.) 
Note: Be sure camera is held so that 
all vertical lines will be parallel, and 
not leaning toward each other. 

B—Portrait of Group (Outdoors). 

C—Portrait of Group (Indoors). 
Note: It is desirable, but not neces- 
sary, that pictures B and C be Gir! 
Scout subjects. 

D—Landscape. 

E—Marine View or Waterscape. (Ocean, 
River, Lake or Brook.) 

F—Nature Study. (Tree, Plant, Flower 
or Animal, giving brief description of 
subject on back of print.) 
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IV. On the back of each of the above 
prints show the following informa- 
tion: 

A—Month of year in which picture was 


made. 
B—Hour of day in which picture was 


made. 
C—Strength of light. (Sunlight, diffused 
light, cloudy or very dull.) 
D—Size of “stop” used—that is, size of 
lens opening. 
E—Exposure speed used—if camera 
shutter has more than one s ‘ 
F—Were the pictures developed and 
printed by yourself or by a photo- 
finisher? 
Note: If prints are too small to take 
all the above information, number 
them on the back and show informa- 
tion on separate paper. 
Describe the making of a picture 
from the time the film is purchased 
until the finished print is at hand, 
describing briefly each process 
through which it passes. 


. Show what is the difference between 
a film, a negative and a print. 


A good craftsman is known by his 
tools. In photography it is partic- 
ularly important that all apparatus 
be kept spotlessly clean. What ef- 
fect does a dirty, dusty lens and a 
camera with dirt and dust inside it, 
have on a negative? 


VIII. Show how we must adjust our 


V. 


VII. 


camera to take care of the difference 
in the strength of the light for ex- 
posures made in early morning or 
late afternoon, and those made at 
noon. The same difference holds 
true between summer sunlight and 
winter sunlight. 


Why are landscape and similar pic- 
tures taken an hour or two after 
sunrise or an hour or two before 
sunset generally more attractive 
than those taken at or near noon? 


Show. what is meant by “composi- 
tion” in the arrangement of a good 
picture composition. It is very im- 
portant in painting as well as in 
photographs. It is worth studying. 


Why do all photographic text-books 
and all expert camera men advise 
us to use a tripod or other firm sup- 
port for the camera if we wish 
consistent success in photography? 


Define briefly the following terms 
used in photography: 
A—Under-Exposure. 
B—Over-Exposure. 

C—Under Development. 
D—Over Development. 
E—“Fogged” or “Light-struck.” 
F—Out of Focus. 

G—‘“Pin holes.” 
H—lInstantaneous Exposure. 
I—Time Exposure. 

J—Hypo. 


IX. 


XI. 


XII. 


It's Tennis Every Day at Stanford 


(Continued from page 21) 
smash at the net and the lob in the back 
court, should be learned. The modern 
tennis player, whether man or woman, 
must be able to play both the base line 
and net game if any real tennis skill -is 
to be achieved. 

The little book by William T. Tilden, 
called Better Tennis, published by A. G. 
Spalding Brothers, at twenty-five cents 
per copy, is the most valuable book that 
I know of for beginners. Correct form 
should be learned from the start, and 
may be learned at high school or even 
grammar school age. 

Besides technical skill there must be 
strength and endurance, and these de- 
pend upon good health, and good health 
depends upon wholesome living. At Stan- 
ford we require every girl who takes 
part in any sports to have a medical ex- 
amination first. Tennis is a vigorous 
game, and girls should be sure that they 
are physically sound before they try to 
play it. The Women’s Athletic Asso- 
ciation at Stanford University requires 
that every girl who goes out for a com- 
petitive sport shall keep “training” for 
the whole sport season. She must have 
eight hours of sleep each night, she must 
not eat between meals, she must attend 
every practice of her team (unless ex- 
cused by the coach), and she must take 
a shower after every practice. 

Besides skill and health, there is an- 
ether very important factor in success 
in tennis, as in any other sport, and that 


is the sportsmanship of the player. The 
girl who unhesitatingly awards any 
doubtful point to her opponent, who 
keeps calm and cheerful even when los- 
ing, who rushes instantly to shake hands 
with, and smilingly congratulates the 
player who has just defeated her, is the 
girl who wins the respect and approval 
of the audience. 

If then you wish to become a tennis 
player you should do the following: 
Work patiently to get good form in all 
of your strokes. This may be done by 
taking a number of balls out on the 
court, where you can bounce and drive 
them one at a time across the net, aiming 
at a certain point. Do this for both 
forehand and backhand drives. Then 
practise the service stroke over and over 
again, throwing the ball high into the 
air and serving to a certain spot in the 
service court. It has been said (I do 
not know how true it is) that Helen 
Wills will serve as many as one hun- 
dred times at the same spot! 

Be sure that you are in good physical 
condition and then keep yourself so by 
daily hygienic living, with plenty of sleep, 
regular meals, systematic practice, and 
a daily bath. 

Let a spirit of joy, and fair play, and 
generosity, and play for play's sake ‘al- 
ways radiate from you and from your 
game, and then whether you win or 
whether you lose you will have the satis- 
faction that goes with a game well 
played. 























hiking trips 
take milk 


| 3 pre neglect your daily quart 
of milk when you are away 
from home. Mi/k is your most im- 
portant food—especially so when 
you are exercising. 

For camping and hiking trips, 
use these convenient Borden ways 
to get your necessary milk. 

For cooking, Borden's Evaporated 
Milk is convenient to carry and 
keeps perfectly. Adds richness and 
smoothness to every cooked dish. 

Replace the energy you use up in 
hard exercise by taking Borden's 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk every 
day. Eagle Brand supplies extra 
energy and builds up nie and 
weight. Thousands of girls and 
boys are taking it. 

For a long cool drink when 
you're hot and thirsty, get Borden’ s 
Malted Milk. Make it yourself in 
camp, and order it at the soda 
fountain when you're hiking. 

Be sure to specify Borden's, and 
know that you have the best in pur- 
ity, quality and flavor. For Borden's 
is the oldest and largest manufactur- 
er of milk products in the world. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
Borden Building 350 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


and 














Absolute freedom of 
motion in any posi- 
tion. Meets every 
daily need. Endorsed 
by physicians. Sup- 
port from the shoul- 
ders without weight 
or strain. Gives per- 
fect smoothness to 
the hose. Made with 
or without brassiere. 





Send for free book- 
let, telling about 
this clever device. 


La CHATELAINE 
Gowns, INc. 
159 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 
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Don’t Ask 
for It 


os CAN'T go!” 
Three short words, but oh! the heart- 
ache that can lie behind them. The 
other girls are going to the movies, or for a 


sundae, or to buy wienies and rolls for one of 


those delightful impromptu picnics. And 
you can’t go—because you're woman enough 
already to know that Dad has given you as 
much money this week as he can, that to ask 
for more will only bring the worry-wrinkles 
to his eyes, because he hates to say “no™ to 
you as badly as you hate to say it to the girls. 

Did you never think that there might be a 
way out? A way to help yourself and Dad 
at the same time? Hundreds of girls have 
said, “I can't go” for the last time. Write 
me today, and let me tell you about the Pin 
Money Club, a big, delightful club for girls 
who are earning their own spending money. 


Dad 











Miss Margaret Clarke, 

Secretary, Pin Money Club 
Department Four, 

The Crowell Publishing Company, 
250 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Dear Miss Clarke, 


Please tell me about your Club and how I may become a Member 
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Along the Editor's 
| Trail 


(Continued from page 5) 
all nations. And, at the last, the Good- 
night song, when hands joined in com- 
radeship around the world will be a 
beautiful reality. 

To those of us who knew Mrs. Macy, 
who was long a member of our National 
Board and a friend, in spirit, of every 
Girl Scout, there is deep meaning in the 
fact that this International Camp will be 
one of the first gatherings at the camp 
given in her memory to Girl Scout lead- 
ers by her husband, Mr. V. Everit Macy. 

“Her ways were ways of joyousness; 


And her paths were paths of love and 
understanding.” 

And now, in this camp named for her, 
Girl Guide and Girl Scout leaders from 
around the world will meet in under- 
standing and friendliness. As laughter 
echoes through these camping days, as 
our leaders share with each other the 
experiences of their girls, again and again 
the thought will recur to those of us 
who knew Mrs. Macy, “This is what 
she would have wished.” 

But while our leaders and guests are at 
Camp Edith Macy, will you not do your 
share for our international plans by send- 
ing in interesting letters and pictures 
which you receive from your own inter- 
national correspondents? 





Becky Turns Witch- 


Doctor 


(Continued from page 15) 

Though some objections were raised, 
in general the red scouts agreed. 

“Who is the other girl? Let those of 
us who want a scalp, take hers.” 

Silently and stealthily, hardly disturb- 
ing a leaf, they crawled, an inch at a 
time, out of the thicket. In one noiseless 
leap, they surrounded the boat and seized 
the three girls, clapping a hand over 
each girl’s mouth to prevent an outcry. 
They then rushed into the forest with 
their captives while two scouts remained 
behind to row the boat to the other side 
and beach it. As Becky felt herself 
tossed over a brawny bare shoulder, she 
dropped a lily. She had held an armful 
of them when her captor grasped her. 
So suddenly had catastrophe overtaken 
her, that she had hardly moved a muscle. 
Her lilies were crushed between her 
breast and the brave’s shoulder. Terri- 
fied as she was, and knowing well the 
deadly peril she was in, she had no ten- 
dency to faint. In any emergency Becky’s 
wits went to work at once. She saw 
the lily that had fallen from her hand 
on the bush; and she saw it as, not only 
a lily, but a good idea! She wriggled a 
little and dropped another. 

After a half hour of swift travel, the 
Indians halted. 

“We will now kill the useless girl, hide 
her body under those logs over there, 
and then hurry on,” said the leader. 

“You must not kill us,” cried Jemmy 
Boone, who had been familiar with the 
Shawano tongue since her childhood. 

“Not you, but her,” pointing to Becky. 

“What does he say, Jemmy?” Becky 
asked. Jemmy told her. 

Becky’s face may have turned a shade 
paler but she answered bravely. 

“You must not interfere nor anger 
them, Jemmy, or they will kill you and 
Bess, too.” 

But Jemmy herself was no coward— 
she was Daniel’s own daughter in cour- 
age. She turned and spoke earnestly to 
the Shawano leader, telling him that he 
must not kill Becky Landers, or the 
white man’s vengeance would follow him 
and his people forever, because Becky 
was beloved throughout Kentucky. Even 
Jemmy herself was amazed at the effect 
of her speech. The Indian who had raised 
his tomahawk, to make an end of Becky, 
dropped it again. 

“Becky Landers!” and, “It is the 
White Witch-Doctor!” went from lip 
to lip. 

“You know of her?” Jemmy asked, 
puzzled as to what all this might mean. 

“Indians learn everything. It goes 
from tribe to tribe across the forest, like 
the wings of a bird through the sky. We 
know, as all the tribes know, that Becky 
Landers is the very powerful witch-doc- 
tor of the whites. We have heard how 
sometimes she is a girl and sometimes 
she is a boy, changing herself at will from 
the sewing woman to the hunter and 
warrior. We will take the White Witch- 
Doctor also to our towns. She will turn 
all the newly born girl children into 
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many brave sons and _ warriors.” 

This also, at his command, Jemmy 
translated to Becky. 

“Well, I can’t make their babies over, 
Jemmy, and you know it,” Becky said in 
her matter-of-fact way. 

“No. And I’m afraid they'll kill you 
when they find it out.” 

“They may never find out. We'll be 
missed soon, Jemmy, and the men will 
come after us. I’ve been dropping lily 
petals, and tearing off bits of my sleeve. 
They'll find us. We have only to take 
care that we're alive when the men 
catch up with us. So, Jemmy, you 
tell the Shawanos that I’m a wonderful 
witch and that sometimes I turn into a 
wolf and even into a turkey. Tell them, 
Jemmy, and don’t be afraid. I have a 
plan for helping the men to find us. And 
take as long as you can to tell it. Spin 
it out, Jemmy. Because the longer we 
can keep them standing here, the sooner 
our men will catch up with us.” 

Jemmy felt very dubious about the 
wisdom of Becky’s orders, but she obeyed 
them. And she took as long as she could 
to tell the Shawanos. Becky helped her 
to delay by frequently interrupting her. 

“Tell them my spells come on at night. 
When it is a dark night without stars, 
I am likely to become a turkey. But 
when there are both stars and clouds, 
as there will probably be tonight, I am 
most likely to be a wolf. However, that 
is not certain, for I may become a buf- 
falo.” 

Still utterly mystified, Jemmy obe- 
diently transmitted this last bit of news 
also to their captors! The spell could 
not hold forever though. Presently one 
of the Indians remembered the danger 
of lingering there, within a few miles 
of Boonesborough. They picked up the 
girls again and dashed on at double speed. 

At nightfall they made camp in the 
bed of a ravine by a tiny brook where 
they could build a small fire without its 
smoke rising, or its flames glowing 
through the forest to betray them. They 
fed the girls generously with the jerked 
meat they carried. Then they lay down 
to sleep, placing their prisoners inside 
the circle of warriors. In a moment or 
two Jemmy whispered: 

“They are noticing that the sky is 
cloudy and are wondering if you are 
going to turn wolf and perhaps slit 
their throats.” 

“That won’t do!” Becky replied, de- 
cidedly. “If they get scared that way, 
one of them will tomahawk me! Tell 
them, at this season of the year, I only 
talk to the other wolves and tell them 
not to hurt the young deer.” Jemmy re- 
peated this to the Shawanos. 

“Becky,” she said, “I’ve just figured 
out what’s happened to make them be- 
lieve you’re a witch-doctor. They’ve 
heard how the men say you’re as smart a 
boy as you are a girl, because you can 
shout and hunt like a boy. They've got 
it twisted, and so tH#y believe it’s some 
magic that makes you over into a boy 
whenever you please!” 

Presently Becky raised herself on her 
elbow and snarled. Immediately every 
Indian sat up. Snarling again at inter- 
vals, Becky slowly gathered herself up 
on her hands and knees, 


“What you told us is true,” a war- 
rior said in awestruck tones to Jemmy 
Boone. “See! The sky has both clouds 
and stars and the White Witch-Doctor 
has become a wolf!” 

“A wolf! It is true!” the others whis- 
pered, stupefied by the magic of Becky 
Landers crawling among them and al- 
ternately snarling and sniffing at the food 
remains. Presently Becky lifted her head 
and howled a long, most faithfully simu- 
lated wolf howl. She repeated it, with a 
slight but curious variation of her own. 
There was not a man in Boonesborough 
who did not know that call of Becky’s. 
Somewhere on the trail behind them, 
which her lilies and bits of sleeve had 
marked, friends were, perhaps, following. 
They could not see the shreds and petals 
after dark; but they could hear that 
wolf-call, and learn from it the location 
of the Shawanos’ camp! 

“That is the call of the spirit-wolf 
who runs with her message to the for- 
est wolves,” Jemmy said to the Indians, 
so that they should not suspect any mis- 
chief. Twice more Becky repeated the 
calls; first the perfect imitation of the 
real wolf’s howl and, after it, her own 
personal signal. Then she slowly re- 
sumed her natural shape and manner as 
Becky Landers and stretched out on the 
ground. 

“Pretend to be asleep, so that they will 
go to sleep at once,” she muttered 
through her final snarls. 

Moving through the dark, slowly and 
cautiously, Boone and Kenton and the 
other men surrounded the camp to which 
they had been faithfully led by the White 
Witch-Doctor’s very powerful magic. So 
softly did they approach, as they closed 
in on all sides, that not one snoring In- 
dian woke. It was not till three of 
them stooped and picked up the girls 
and started off with them that the res- 
cuing party made noise enough to rouse 
the red men. And then it was too late 
for the Shawanos to give battle. Those 
who attempted to reach for rifle or toma- 
hawk were struck down. 

“Becky Landers,” said Simon Kenton, 
who was carrying her on his back, “that 
thar howling o’ yourn set us on the right 
trail sure ’nough, when we was plumb 
bewildered. But, tarnation, gal! That 
was the dingest fool chancet I ever 
knowed yer to take! What beats me 
is why they didn’t tomahawk yer at the 
fust yelp.” 

“Oh, no, Simon,” Becky answered, 
shaking with laughter and sobs now that 
the terrible strain was over. “You— 
you see, Simon—I’ve—I’ve turned 
Witch-Doctor! I—they—” She gave up, 
giggling helplessly as she mopped up her 
tears with her torn sleeve. 


From the Editor 


Those who are in this story meeting 
Becky Landers for the first time will be 
interested to know that a series of her 
adventures is appearing in THE AMERI- 
can Girt. Each story is complete in 
itself, yet all have to do with this brave 
and daring girl of pioneer Kentucky— 
Becky Landers, who is valiantly helping 
her mother in the absence of her brother 
who has mysteriously disappeared—some 
think stolen by the Indians. 





Make your fancy costumes of 
Crepe Paper 


CREPE PAPER costumes are ideal for every 
fancy dress affair. They are easy to make; 
they can be in any color combination; 
they areserviceable, yet very inexpensive. 


Send ten cents now for the book of 
complete instructions —36 pages, fully 
illustrated: “How to Make Crepe Paper 
Costumes.” 


It contains detailed directions for 
making costumes of all kinds, simple or 
elaborate, and suitable to any occasion. 
Get it now, and be prepared for 
parties, pageants, amateur theatricals, 
graduation exercises. 


To insure the best results use 
Dewnoon Grope 
Itis easy to make crepe paper costumes, 
and there is no more beautiful material 
than Dennison Crepe. It can be pleated, 
draped, frilled, and sewed by hand or 
machine. 
Stationers, department stores, and many 
druggists carry Dennison Crepe and the instruc- 


tion book. Or, send ten cents with this coupon, 
and the book will be mailed you at once. 


DENNISON’S, Dept. F-10 
Framingham, Mass. 


Enclosed is ten cents. Please send me ‘‘ How 
to Make Crepe Paper Costumes” at once. 














Girl Scout Troops and 
Societies East of Ohio 


Write for our money-making book- 
let ‘“‘WHAT OTHERS ARE DOING”’ 


W. W. Leggett Princeton, N. J. 
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Books for Girl 


Scout Leaders 
Recommended by 
May Lamberton Becker 


THE DIVING AND 
SWIMMING BOOK 


By George H. Corsan, Sr. The world’s 
greatest gg ag en eg In- 
troduction by George J. Fisher. 
Illustrated with une hundred and 
fifteen drawings and photographic 
reproductions. 8vo, cloth. 

Price $3.00 


NATIONAL DANCES 
OF IRELAND 


By Elizabeth Burchenal. Illustrated 
with reproduction of photos and 156 
diagrams. Quarto cloth. Price $3.00 






































CLOG AND 
CHARACTER DANCES 


By Helen Frost, author of ‘‘The 
Clog Dance Book.” Introduction 
by Gertrude K. Colby, Teachers 
College. Fully illustrated. Quarto, 
cloth. Price $2.60 


GAMES, CONTESTS 
AND RELAYS 


Arranged for Grade Schools, Junior 
and Senior High Schools and Col- 
leges. By S. C. Staley, Associate 
Professor of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Illustrated with 
over one hundred and fifty diagrams 
and reproductions of photographs. 
8vo, cloth Price $3.00 


SINGING GAMES AND DRILLS 
For Rural Schools, Playground 
workers and Teachers. Prepared 
by Mrs. Chester Geppert Marsh, 
Director Westchester County (N. Y.) 
Recreation Commission. Illustrated, 
8vo, cloth Price $2.00 


Send for illustrated catalogue of books on 
Athletics, Folk Dances, Games, etc. 


A.S. BARNES & COMPANY, Publishers 


7 West 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 













































AN EDUCATION 
at the 
Louisville Conservatory 
of Music 


(Frederic A. Cowles, Director) 


Prepares for Success 


Special Cultural, Normal 
and Professional Courses 


Piano, Voice, Violin, Dramatic Art, 
Organ, Orchestral Instruments 


Address JOHN L. GRUBER, Mg@r. 
250 W. Broadway Louisville, Ky. 

















For Hammock and Workshop 


By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
The Reader's Guide, Saturday Review of Literature 


R a long time I have wondered 
why I couldn’t get interested in cow- 
boy stories. Other people do; even cow- 
boys, who, I am told, read them more 
than any other kind of book. But so 
far as I was concerned, Wild West stor- 
ies were all pretty much alike, and I 
didn’t like any of them very much. I 
thought I must have a blind spot in my 
eye. 

And now comes a book—I suppose it 
is for boys—called Prairie Treasure, by 
Charles A. Hoyt (Century). It comes 
just at supper time and I do what I 
hope you are not so impolite as to do— 
open it at the table and begin, quite 
listlessly, to read. And the rexe thing 
it is ten o'clock at night and they’ve 
found the treasure and I am at the last 
page, having had a fine time. Then it 
strikes me that the reason why I have not 
found the usual Wild West novel in- 
teresting, is because it is usually all 
gummed up with love-affairs. Now you 
know when a man is prospecting or pio- 
neering or hunting treasure he has to 
keep his mind on it, and in real life he 
usually does, but in a movie there is so 
much romance dragged in that it gets 
in the way of the action. In Prairie 
Treasure there are three nice boys with 
their father who take up land in Dakota 
in the prairie-schooner days, and mean- 
while search for gold they know is buried 
somewhere on the place. Something hap- 
pens every minute; there are half-breed 
bandits and roving Indians, and the only 
women are the school-teacher and a jolly 
Mrs. Foster who cooks “fried-cakes” 
and can shoot a man’s hat off. 

The Old King’s Treasure, by Gladys 
Blake (Appleton), is buried far away 
from Dakota, indeed. An American boy 
and an American girl go to Sicily to 
search for it, and are captured by bri- 
gands. We Must March, by Honoré 
Willsie Morrow (Stokes), is for grown- 
up readers, but I know you older girls 
will like it as well as I do. The early 
history of Oregon is full of thrills; and 


a remarkable woman, Narcissa Whit- 
man, had much to do with it. She was a 
missionary and married to a missionary 
—a lovely woman, greatly gifted, and the 
heroine of this tale, which comes to a 
climax in Marcus Whitman’s epoch-mak- 
ing ride that gave Oregon to our Union. 
Did you know that one of the master- 
pieces of American literature, Francis 
Parkman’s Oregon Trail (Little, 
Brown), has recently been published in 
a special edition for younger readers, 
beautifully illustrated in color? It is a 
book to own and to keep, for the story 
deals with a period of Amc.ican history 
concerning which every good Girl Scout 
should be informed. 

Pioneer days are not over in this 
country. In the Kentucky mountains 
there are settlements where even twen- 
ty years ago a glass window was a won- 
derful thing, a luxury worth going with- 
out much to get. Lucy Furman, in The 
Glass Window (Little, Brown), tells 
the story of how a load of these win- 
dows came to a mountain settlement 
(this one is at Hindman, Knott County) 
and what became of them, especially one 
that a wise old woman had to wait a long 
while to get, for her husband thought it 
was a sinful modern notion. Woven into 
the story are the romances of the two 
school-teachers, and plenty of laughter 
and tears. There is an old, old settle- 
ment in Zillah K. Macdonald’s story 
for girls, Cobblecorners (Appleton). 
This is the name of a fishing village in 
Nova Scotia. Cobblecorners is a real 
out of door story, full of sea air and 
sports, jolly young people, and a nice 
girl who organizes a remarkable holiday 
party in these pine and salt regions. 

Now for some books that are not 
stories. Fundamentals of Dress Con- 
struction, by Sibylla Manning and Anna 
M. Donaldson (Macmillan) is a text- 
book for classes in dressmaking, and 
girls who are teaching such classes will 
find it valuable in this way. But the 
charts and diagrams are so plain, the di- 
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rections so simply stated, that I should 
think anyone who could read, could learn 
to make clothes from it. Beginning with 
cutting a bias, basting, fastening with 
pins, and the stitches used in plain sew- 
ing, it takes up sleeves and plackets, 
waists, skirts and coats, with a special 
chapter on model making. The pictures 
are on a black background with the white 
stitches greatly magnified, so they show 
very plainly. 

The Dance, by Margaret N. H’Doub- 
ler (Harcourt Brace), is also a textbook, 
and the author is a teacher of interpre- 
tative dancing at the University of Wis- 
consin, where she is Professor of Physi- 
cal Education. There are careful direc- 
tions for conducting classes, for exer- 
cises of every type, for costumes, both 
for practice and for public performances, 
and for the use of music. The costumes 
are of the very simplest construction, like 
paper-doll dresses, but of various kinds 
so that they look very different one from 
another; even the sandals may be made 
at home. I am surprised to read the 
book-list at the end of the volume, and 
see what a surprising number of books 
there are on the subject of the dance, 
but for its purpose I should think this 
one would be as useful as any teacher or 
organizer of interpretative dances could 
need. 

The third book is Stars and Their 
Stories, by Muriel Kinney (Appleton). 
This teaches a young star-gazer how to 
recognize the constellations and tells the 
legends of old time from which their 
names are derived. It is simple in its 
language for quite young children; in- 
deed it would make a good book for you 
to read aloud to your little sister or 
brother. There are star charts for every 
month of the year, and these may be 
used by any member of the family. 

I must take a line or two more to tell 
you of two places where you can write 
for information about plays to give this 
summer in camp. The Womans Press, 
600 Lexington Avenue, N. Y., publishes 
a great many plays and pageants, and if 
you write to their Committee of Pagean- 
try and the Drama, they will advise you 
in your selection. Samuel French, 25 W. 
45th Street, New York City, for years 
a famous publisher of plays, has a spe- 
cial list of Plays for Girls that has ex- 
cellent entertainments for your purpose. 
And I must not leave out the little 
plays published by D. Appleton and Co., 
35 West 32nd Street, New York City, 
in art paper covers. They range from 
Arabian fantasies rich in color, like Con- 
stance Wilcox’s The Blue and Green 
Mat of Abdul Hassan, to Joseph Lin- 
coln’s Cape Cod comedy, The Mana- 
gers, with plenty of choice along the 
way. Colin Campbell Clement’s Plays for 
a Folding Theatre (Appleton) is a col- 
lection that older groups of play-givers 
will find valuable: the seven little dra- 
mas act very well and are not hard to 
produce. Plays for School and Camp, 
by Katharine Lora (Little, Brown), is 
another collection that will be well worth 
putting into the trunk to take to camp, 
if you are to have drama there. 











Rain on the Roof. 
Ballinger Price. 

Miss Meigs’ newest book. 
solve a mystery and find a fortune. 


By Cornelia Meigs. 


VACATION 
READING 


Last month we recommended 
Katharine Adams’ books, because 
they give you such a real sense of 
American girls in far-off lands. 
This month we suggest Cornelia 
Meigs; her stories make places and 
people nearby take on a new ro- 
mance in the light of American 
history. They are stories of both 
east and west; boys and girls of to- 
day, besides those out of history. 


Illustrated by Edith 
$1.75 


Some young people in a New England town help 


The New Moon. By Cornelia Meigs. Frontispiece by Marguerite de 


Angeli. 


$2.00 


The adventures of an Irish boy and his dog; their friendship with an Indian 
boy and girl; how they shaped history in pioneer days in the Missouri Valley. 


Miss Meigs’ success of 1925. 


Master Simon’s Garden. By Cornelia Meigs. 


$2.00 


Miss Meigs’ first historical writing, a most unusual romance of three genera- 
tions in colonial and revolutionary times in New England. Considered a classic 
by critics, and well loved by readers of 11 to 15. 


The Pool of Stars. 


By Cornelia Meigs. 


$1.50 


The mystery of a ruined house, and the attempts made by a boy and girl, 


te poy tor college, to solve it. 
an 


Their friendship for the owner of the old house 


the pool of stars brings them strange tales. 


The Windy Hill. 


plot. A boy and girl of t 


By Cornelia Meigs. 


Another modern mystery story, with American history tangled in its exciting 
ay help settle an old family feud. 


$1.50 


At your bookshop or direct from the publishers 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 


Atlanta 


Dallas San Francisco 











AKE A FLAG AT HOME! 
25¢M-0- F 


{ SEND OR 
3xSFIICOMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS. 

MENTION SIZE.-MATERIAL 
4°6Fr| 






READY TO SEW IF DESIRED. 
t G-B-RICE C9-1193 BWAY. N-Y.CITY. 














SCOUT LEADERS 
Teach by Games 














| Plays and Entertain- 
| ments for Girls 


| Send for our new 


| 256 page Catalog and 
Special circular 


‘Plays for Girls” 


x 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


Incorporated 1898 
T. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 











“Scouting Is Fun’’ 

Senn By MARJORIE S. KIRK 

ition 
Games A collection of games for 
for use by Girl Scout Leaders. 
Tenderfoot and Second 
Troop Class taught by games. 

Meetings Pocket Size 50c Prepaid 

Hikes Onondaga Council Girl 
Scouts 

Clark Music Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y. 


25 West 45th St., New York City 














Do your best friend a favor—tell her about our 50c offer 
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WHAT HAVE 
YOU 





WE HAVE 


Beside Our Campfires 

By Sue Weddell 

Daily interpretations of the 
essential qualities in a girl's 
code through the lives of great 
women. Just the thing to read 
each morning. $1.25 
| Explorers By Marien Dudley 

| Plans for a camp program on 
exploring life with a section of 
services of worship for —, 


| FOR CAMP? 
— 
| | 


ers. 

| Sky: Spring and Summer Nights 
How to learn to know the stars. 

ans of the summer constella- 
tions simple enough for every 
girl to use. 50 
Girl’s Every Day Book 

ally good for th 

pe oan ane individual 
camper. It opens new vistas 
of thought and helps a girl 
meet the perplexing problems 
of growing up. 1.00 
Practical Parties 
New plans for parties. Some 
brand new ideas not in any 


THE other game books. 1.00 
WoM ANS Order Them Here 





THE WOMANS PRESS 


PRESS 











600 Lexington Ave., N. ¥ 
600 Please send 
Lexington | ..» 
Avenue 
New York $ enclosed. 












































WRIST RADIOLITE 
$4,50 New Model 


Illustrations can’t do jus- 
tice to the new tonneau- 
shape Ingersoll Wrist 
Watch. They can’t 
show the real char- 
acter of the de- 
sign, nor how 
the watch and 
strap shape 
themselves to lie 
flat on the wrist. 
Will stand the 
bumps of outdoor use 
better than higher priced, 
delicate watches. Tells 
time in the dark. 









Without 
Radiolite 
Feature 


$4,00 
Lies Flat on Wrist 





No Strap Beneath 














The Girl Scout Ratenceies 


(Continued from page 25) 
as guests an ancient and honorable art. 

And now for the menus. I know that 
as Girl Scouts you will try to make the 
various foods and dishes yourselves. For 
here again food bought is never the same 
as that made by the hands of the hostess 
who gives her time, her effort, and es- 
pecially her loving care in making some- 
thing that will really express her feeling 
and love toward her guests. 

Who knows the best way to make 
delicious dainty sandwiches? Use bread 
at least a day old so that it will not 
crumble; take a small amount of butter 
and beat with a fork until creamy; have 
ready the filling you are going to use, 
and combine it and enough softened but- 
ter to make it spread easily. Now spread 
on the bread, before it is sliced. Do all 
the spreading and slicing, and then take 
the slices in pairs and press firmly to- 
gether. Trim the crusts slightly. Then 
cut the sandwiches as your taste sug- 
gests; cut diagonally in three fingers or 
sections; into diamonds or triangles; or 
pile three pairs of slices on top of each 
other, and then slice straight through— 
this will make a striped effect or “mo- 
saic” sandwich. Wrap sandwiches at once 
in waxed paper, then in a damp towel 
and keep chilled until serving time. 

If you have made a large cake, cut 
it into small oblongs, not into triangular 
slices which are difficult to eat. One 
way with a round cake is to cut out a 
thick circle from the center, and then 
slice the outer ring into neat portions. 
If you are using small cakes, you may 
add a spoon of soft icing to the top, and 
then insert a candied cherry, nutmeat, 
or half a marshmallow. The beverage 
should also be made long in advance 
and kept chilled. In some cases the gin- 
gerale or “charged water” should of 
course be added the last moment, to make 
the most “fizz.” If you are serving your 
drink or punch in separate glasses, then 
garnish the side or edge with half a cut 
lemon, or orange, or a spray of season- 
able berries like cherries or blackberries. 
Always remember that even the simplest 
foods taste better if they look attractive. 
Entertaining gives a Girl Scout many 
changes to show how artistic she is, and 
with what charm she can make fancy 
dishes from even plain ingredients. 

I hope that many of you will include 
fruit sherbets or ices and home-made 
ice-creams in your menus. These froz- 
en dainties are easy to make, are pretty 
to look at, and deliciously cool and re- 
freshing. Just now there are or soon 
will be many seasonable fruits, perhaps 
from your own garden—such as cherries, 
raspberries and currants, peaches, and so 
on. 
Here are the menus at last. Which 
do you think you will serve when next 
you entertain? Of course, the weather 
and the materials you have at hand will 
help you choose—and your guests. If 
you have boys at your party, you will 
probably want more substantial food, 
for they are always hungry, while just 
girls would adore the rose buffet. 


Menu One 


Brown Bread Pimento Cheese 
Sliced Cucumber Sandwiches 
White Bread Deviled Ham or Tongue Paste 
Potato and Hard-cooked Egg Salad 
Minced Parsley or Cress 
Raspberry and Currant Sherbet 
Assorted Wafers Gingerale 


Menu Two 


Tomato Cups stuffed with Crab or Shrimp 
Nutbread and Lettuce Mayonnaise 
Sandwiches 
Devil’s Food Cake Pineapple Lemonade 


Menu Three 
(Pink or Rose Buffet) 
Shredded Pineapple 
Grated Cocoanut and Rose Leaf Salad 
White Bread Raspberry Jam 
Whipped Cream Sandwiches 
White Mountain Cake, Rose Garnish 
Cherry or Currant Ice 
Cherry or Currant or Red Raspberry Punch 


Menu Four 


Watercress Deviled Egg Sandwiches 
Peanut Butter Mayonnaise Sandwiches 
Date Delights 


Grape Frappé Iced Tea 


I am sure that any Girl Scout can 
make the dishes given in menu one, ex- 
cept the raspberry and currant sherbet: 


Raspberry and Currant Sherbet 
2 cups sugar 
¥% cup raspberry juice 
1% strained red currant juice 
4 cups water 


It will take at least 1 quart of the 
ripe, picked over fruit to make the re- 
quired juice. Sprinkle 1% cup of the 
sugar over the fruit and let stand an 
hour. Strain through fine sieve. Make 
syrup of remaining sugar and water by 
boiling together 5 minutes. Add fruit 
juices, cool and freeze in 3 parts chipped 
ice to 1 part rock salt. When half stiff, 
remove lid and add 2 stiffly whipped egg 
whites. Continue freezing; then “pack” 
for 1 hour with dasher removed. 

In menu two, the tomato cups are 
made by removing the pulp from ripe and 
evenly-small red tomatoes. Sprinkle in- 
sides with salt; mix some of the pulp 
with mayonnaise and canned crab, 
shrimp, or lobster, picked over and cut 
into even dice. Return to cup and top 
with star of mayonnaise. Serve on let- 
tuce leaf. 

The nutbread is delicious for all sand- 
wiches, for tea, or lunchbox use. Here 
is how you make it and the devil’s food 


cake: 
Nutbread 


3 cups flour 1 teaspoon salt 


1 egg 
1 cup chopped walnut meats 


3 teaspoons baking powder 
1/4 cup sugar 1% cups milk 


Mix and sift flour, baking powder and 
salt. Add milk, beaten egg and nuts. 
Place in well-greased loaf breadpan and 
let rise in warm place 30 minutes. Bake 
in moderate oven 40 minutes. 





Why is «The American Girl” 50c offer better than an ice-cream soda ? 
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Devil's Food Cake en —— a 


tablespoons butter 

tablespoons grated chocolate 
teaspoons baking powder i 

¥ teaspoon vanilla extract 00 a e ea ers 

12 walnut meats 

1 cup sugar 1 

2 cups flour 2 





.% hbo 


cup milk 
cups seeded raisins 


among your schoolmates, at Summer Camp, | 





Cream butter, add sugar, and beat 


well. Melt chocolate over hot water and | in your social group always they are | 
add to butter. Mix and sift flour with |]| h i i h 

baking powder and add alternately with aPPy girls, athletic Gets, ays 7 

milk. Add the raisins and the nutmeats |] | girls. For personality is largely a 

broken fine and well floured. Then fla- i ity — i 

voring. Mix well. Bake in a round pan, marcas of vitality slowing, 

or in 3 layers. When cool, frost with radiant health. 

white icing and make fancy flutings on 

top. 


The Rose Buffet is very dainty, and 
just suited to young girls, graduation 
and June! ‘The salad should be well 2 2 
drained and the rose leaves and a 


whipped cream dressing added just be- 


fore serving. Place a whole rose petal 
on top of each salad. To make the pink Ca 
or rose sandwiches, whip the cream and 


add enough raspberry jam to give right 
color. Keep well chilled. Make the cur- 
rant ice by the recipe for raspberry and 


provides all the food ele- 








currant sherbet. ments necessary to nourish | 
For the sandwiches in Menu Four, body bone and brain Just 

mash the hard yokes of eggs and season J araee 
highly with catsup, a little made mus- enough BRAN to eliminate the 
tard or potted ham or tongue. Lightly poisons of less healthful food. Two 
spread on either white or brown bread, ; : ° 
press in a spray of watercress, and cover biscuits a day give you added pep 
with similar slice. To make the peanut P P 
butter sandwiches, soften the butter with and energy. Cooling and refreshing 
a fork and add just enough mayonnaise with cold milk and sugar. Make a daily 
on enies $e Sgunns One habit of Shredded Wheat this Summer 

Date Delights and reap 
1 Ib stoned dates Ye cup sugar new rewards 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

1 cup walnut meats 2 tablespoons flour of extra at- 


2 eggs Pinch of salt tractiveness. 

Mix flour and baking powder with 
salt. Add dates and nuts, floured, then 
fold in the well-whipped eggs. Bake in 
a buttered sheet cake pan, in slow oven. 
Cut in squares and serve with whipped 
cream. 








Grape Frappé | 
4 cups water ¥% cup lemon juice T R Y I T A WwW E E K A N D sy E E 


2 cups grapejuice 2 cups sugar | 
114 cup orange juice — _ a ——— 




















il w for 5 . : 
Pigs + er If you do not now take ‘‘The American Girl,’’ why 


freeze. not try our Special ‘‘Get Acquainted ”’ offer of 5 
If you have especially good recipes of issues for 50c -- open ONLY to new subscribers? 


your own, don’t hesitate to substitute 


’ them—and, of course, you will want to ° ’ 
enter them in “My Favorite Recipe” Pin Money, and more—Earn It! 


Content Gencetiad on gage 2%. Sell KNOBBY KRAFT Novelty Jewelry 











Sterling Silver Pins, Clasps, Rings, Thimbles, Perfum- £ 

ettes, Bracelets, Combs, etc. The KNOBBY KRAFTERS 
An easy way to earn money for Clubs, Troops, Societies | Attleboro, Mass. 

and Churches. , id lik k a E eS 
Send no money. 30 days to pay. Unsold goods can be | SE ee Se ee are eae Pe Cay 
exchanged or returned. | plan to earn money. 

A solid white gold, basket —— ring is offered as a 

prize to the girl selling the most goods from each | Name 
package. . : 















Mail coupon to 


The KNOBBY KRAFTERS 
Attleboro, Mass. | City & State 





| Street 
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Why a Tailored Uniform? 


Like Captain, like troop—that 
is why officers should set their 
troops an example of smartness 
and grooming by wearing a per- 
fect fitting uniform. 

Our uniforms fill these specifi- 
cations, because they are tailor 
made. They are cut to individual 


measure and in accordance with 
Girl Scout regulations. The cloth 
and workmanship are of the finest. 

Prices and samples of materials 
cheerfully furnished upon re- 
quest. Uniforms can be made 
from olive drab serge or khaki, as 
desired. 


Write direct to 
RIDABOCK & CO. 


149-151 West 36th Street 


New York, N. Y. 











Miss Harris’ Florida School 
OCTOBER to JUNE 


The Oldest for Women 
MACON, GA. 


WESLEYAN COLLEGE 





Boarding and Day-school Departments 


Complete foreign language and science 
departments 
Music, dancing, dramatic art 


Outdoor classes all winter, and swimming, boat- 
ing, golf, tennis 


Chaperoned parties from New York and Chicago 


1052 BRICKELL AVENUE 
Miami, Florida 











Wesleyan is a standard college offering a 
four-year course leading to the A. B. degree. 
Six hundred students, sixty officers and 
teachers. Located in the heart of the South. 
Splendid climate, outdoor sports, Conserva- 
tory advantages. 


Write for catalogues and view book 


The President of Wesleyan College 
Macon, Georgia 











Girl Scout Conven- 
tions for Girls 


(Continued from page 32) 
playground, fitted up by the city, which 
also furnished a leader in charge of it. 


In Albany an American Girl Rally 


Gladima Scout was terribly excited 
last April tenth. She was in Albany, at- 
tending an AMERICAN GirL Rally held 
by Girl Scouts there and many from 
neighboring towns. 

Think how proud and joyous our 
stories and poems and advertisements 
must have felt as they stepped forth out 
of the pages and onto a real stage in a 
series of tableaux written by Mrs. 
Blanche Coonley Blessing. 

“And, what do you think,’ Gladima 
poured forth the next day, “There’s a 
mothers’ troop in Albany. Every member 
of this troop has a Girl Scout daughter, 
and the Captain of it is Mrs. Jansen, 
who is the mother of a Golden Eaglet 
and another Girl Scout daughter. Re- 
cently they had a mother-daughter sup- 
per attended by 178 people.” 

“Second Lieutenants Attention!” 
Gladima holds up an important docu- 
ment. “You may all attend the Second 
National Training School for Girl Scout 
officers,” she reads, “at Rock Hill Camp, 
Mahopac, New York, from June 25 to 
July 9.” 


A Press Club in Kenosha, Wis. 


An inter-troop Press Club carries out 
an extensive program in Kenosha, Wis. 
Each reporter is responsible for reporting 
the weekly meeting and events of special 
interest of her troop to the Girl Scout 
column of the Kenosha Evening News. A 
serious study of journalism is also under 
way. A member of the Kenosha News 
staff is advisor to the club. 

Another club function is to publish the 
Kenoscout, the official magazine for Girl 
Scouts of the community. Lives of fa- 
mous women journalists are also studied, 
one of whom has been Helen Ferris, edi- 
tor of THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


From Scotland 


Dear Harriet: I am so glad to have 
your name. I enjoyed reading the copies 
you sent me of THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

There was a bit of excitement last 
night. A ship went on the rocks nearby. 
Everybody was down seeing her. There 
has been such fog that no boats have 
called in, and Glasgow was like night for 
three days. . . . As some of the Guides 
were getting off the train for the Rally 
last week they saw a porter fall and cut 
his head. He was knocked unconscious. 
A Girl Guide at once ran over, loosened 
tight clothing, brought water, and 
bandaged up his head before he returned 
to consciousness. Two burly policemen 
arrived but found the man in as good 
hands as theirs, so their assistance wasn t 
needed. Wasn’t it splendid?—Love from 
Greta. ARGYLLSHIRE, SCOTLAND. 








«‘ Girl-Scout-Bend-the-Bow”’ and the archery badge next month 
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When Girl Scout 
Friends Meet 


(Continued from page 13) 

There was the story of how the Girl 
Scouts in the Santa Barbara earthquake 
relinquished their camp fund that food 
might be bought for the sufferers. There 
was the Thrift Campaign of the Colo- 
rado Springs Girl Scouts when so many 
savings accounts were opened in the 
banks. There was the mounted troop of 
Leavenworth, Kansas, in which every 
Girl Scout rides a horse. There was 
word of the splendid new Girl Scout 
rooms recently given the Manhattan Girl 
Scouts in the Heckscher building. News 
—news—news and the Girl Scouts! If 
only we could put it all into this story! 
But you shall have it during the coming 
year. For you are to have more news 
of other troops in THE AMERICAN GIRL 
—and you may be sure the interesting 
convention stories will not be forgotten. 

There was news, too, of our Local 
Councils, with the climax in the presenta- 
tion of a banner to the Council who, dur- 
ing the past year, had done the best all- 
round work. The Council of Charleston, 
West Virginia, is now the proud pos- 
sessor of this banner, presented to Miss 
Harriet Knickerbocker, our Local Direc- 
tor there. 

Nor was the gathering of news all that 
happened at this Convention. ‘Together 
the Girl Scout leaders made plans for 
the coming year, under the guidance of 
Mrs. Jane Deeter Rippin, our National 
Director, who knows so well what girls 
enjoy doing, what you can do—and what 
you, as Girl Scouts, hope to accomplish. 
Together our leaders, with Mrs. Nich- 
olas F. Brady, our able Treasurer, de- 
cided upon the National Budget, just 
as you, in your troops, talk of your own 
budget, deciding upon what you must 
spend and how you will raise the money 
for it. Each of us, as a Girl Scout, has 
a very real share in our plans as a 
National Organization and in our own 
National Headquarters. For do we not 
pay registration fees? And is there not 
a card at National Headquarters on 
which the name of each of us appears? 
Yes, our leaders met at the Convention— 
but the Girl Scouts of every troop were 
there, nevertheless. 


You would have been interested, too, 
could you have heard Miss Elizabeth 
Kemper Adams, head of our Education 
Department, tell of the Girl Scout Train- 
ing courses, and Mrs. Sybil Newell de- 
scribe the many letters that come into 
National Headquarters and how the 
Field Department helps troops every- 
where in their Girl Scouting. Then Mrs. 
Frederick Edey, Chairman of the Field 
Department and Editor of the Girl 
Scout Leader, told, in her sprightly way, 
of the plans for The Leader. Mrs. 
Bertha Chapman Cady, our Girl Scout 
Naturalist, also had new plans—some of 
which you will find in this issue of our 
magazine. And camping plans, too— 
brought by Miss Louise Price, head of 
our National Camp Department. Yes, 

(Continued on page 51) 








The Call to 
CAMP ANDREE 


This Summer 


dependable supervision. 


National 
Headquarters 








In the heart of beautiful, rugged Westchester County yet only 
thirty miles from New York by train or motor. 


Life is lived out-of-doors. The patrol system has been adopted 
with each patrol in its own encampment. 


Woods, hills and dales to roam—and directly below the camp 
tucked away ‘neath the hillside is an emerald gem of a lake 
where swimming and boating is available with complete and 


Complete instruction for girls fourteen years or older, interested 
in becoming Girl Scout Leaders. 


Open July 2nd to September 3rd—Rate $10.00 per week 
A glorious experience—this life in the open! 
Send for circulars of complete description. 


MISS ELIN LINDBERG, Camp Manager 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc., “never city” 








CAMP WADAGA 


Lake Winnipesaukee 
A Camp with a conscience 


All land and water sports 
Credit for Girl Scout Merit Badges given 
Season June 30th—August 25th 
Girls 8—18 years. Booklet 


A. L. BURRAGE, 65 Lowell St., Reading, Mass 


N. H. 





An ideal mountain 


POCH-A-WAC. camp for girls 


Over 100 acres of rugged natural beauty in the heart of 
the Pocono mountains. Large private lake, 1 

safe swimming, diving and water sports. 
living quarters, cure food. Special emphasis given to 
rational health building activities. Fees $150.00 for 
season, no extras. Spec rates for groups of two or 
. Booklet on request. 


PROHASKA, M.D., Director, 
University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHAS. Jj, 
Temple 














MILLERSBURG COLLEGE 
Founded 1850 

Select boarding school for girls, 6-21. Fully 

accredited. Grades, intensive college prepar- 

atory, special courses. Well equipped gymna- * 

sium, Music, Art, Dramatics, Home Eco- 

nomics. Moderate rates. 


Box A—Millersburg, Ky. 














KEOKUK CAMP 


(8th Season) 
On the shores of beautiful Pentucket Lake, 
in the quaint old town of Georgetown, 
Mass., twenty-five miles from Boston. Send 
for booklet. July 6th to August 31st 
Month, $80.00 $150.00 Season 


MRS. MARGARET L. FOX 
2 Abbott Street Danvers, Mass. 





Want extra camp equipment this summer? 


Get acquainted with Jane. 


See page 54 
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Satisfy Your 
Outdoor Appetite 
with 





This Complete Sterno Stove Only 25c 


Tang of the outdoors! Long hikes to mountain, sea- 
shore, lake—and such an appetite! Satisfy it with 
all the good things you know how to cook, on this com- 
plete Sterno Stove. It folds flat, weighs only 8 oz. and 
is ready in an instant to appease your hunger. Ideal 
for use in your room at home. 

Sold by dealers everywhere or send 25c to Sterno 
Corp., 9 East 37th Street, New York City, Dept. 404, 
and we'll send you prepaid, stove, can of Sterno 
Canned Heat and handy extinguisher. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money back. 
CANNED 


STERN HEAT 


Sterno is Manufactured Under U. S. Gov’t 
Permit for Use Only As a Fuel 


Stickem qround: 





you can have loads 
of fun with Pep- 
pie Pasters. Stick 
them around on 
things! Make oe | 


them letters with the 
funny Peppie Past- 
ers—the newest fad. 
How clever your friends will think you are! 

Just the thing for memory books, snap- 
shot albums, masquerade costumes. Seal 
your letter and packages. These comic 
stickers are perforated and gummed like a 
sheet of postage stamps. 


Fun to Get— Fun to Send 


105 funny little cartoons, no two alike, by a 
famous artist for only a dime! Get ther: 
from your dealer. If he can’t supply you, 
put 10c., coin or stamps, and your name 
and address in an envelope for each one 
of the series you want. There are three 
different series (A.B.C.), each with 105 
different stamps. 
Make a_collection. 
Mail to White and 
Wyckoff Mfg. Co., 
Dept. M-l, Hole 
yoke, Mass. You 
will have a hune 
dred dollars worth of 
un. 
 sihliendeiendendaptemtentenstaptaetan | 
| WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. CO. 

Dept. M-1, Holyoke, Mass. | 

I want Peppie Pasters and I want ’em | 
| quick. Enclosed is a dime for 105 of 
































them. My dealer hasn’t them yet. i 
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The Deserted Adobe 


(Continued from page 12) 
ed this desolate spot in the mountains. 

“T’'ll go back to the car and wait for 
Dennis,’ she thought with chattering 
teeth. She went to the door. It was 
raining, as hard as ever, and to her ter- 
ror of the empty house was added an- 
other terror. The water had reached the 
door and was lapping against the sill. 

“You mustn’t lose your head,” she 
admonished herself mechanically. “There 
is no danger if you keep your head. Let 
me see, there were cypresses back of the 
house, then the hill and the Barnes’ 
cabin. I’ll follow the wall of the house 
around to the back and then go up the 
hill. I can stay with the Barnes till the 
storm is over.” 

Lap, lap went the water against the 
sill. The rain drummed on the roof. 
Elsie looked at the dark flood, put out 
her foot, drew it back. She would wait 
a little and call. Maybe Dennis was 
already back at the car, hunting for her. 
She put her hands to her mouth and 
called, and her cry went ringing into 
the darkness. It seemed to have a magi- 
cal effect, for all at once the rain ceased. 

“But it won’t rise much more now the 
rain has stopped,” thought Elsie, shrink- 
ing back. “I can’t wade that!” 

She sat down on a block of wood ly- 
ing on the edge of the plank floor. It was 
very dark in the room, but she could 
see the illuminated figures on her wrist 
watch. Nearly six o'clock! 

A sound from the dark inner room 
nearly stopped her heart. It was the 
sound of something moving stealthily, 
and it was followed by a strangled, long- 
drawn cry. 

Elsie moaned and covered her face 
with her hands. Darkness and that aw- 
ful cry, and she was here alone! She 
thought of her father, far away in a 
warm, light house, knowing nothing of 
her plight. She thought of her uncle 
and aunt and Peggy, of Dennis. The 
strangled cry was repeated and some- 
thing gave way in her brain. She jumped 
up and plunged toward the door. The 
shock of cold water about her ankles 
checked her for an instant, but the cry 
came again, inarticulate and horrible. 

She still had sense enough left to 
cling to the wall of the house, and, set- 
ting her teeth in a desperate effort of the 
will, she groped her way along the clam- 
my adobe and scaling plaster. 

Her hand touched a beam, then found 
only space. A wooden sill told her that 
she had reached a window. Before she 
could feel her way past it that terrible 
cry rang out in her very ear. 

Elsie’s hand dropped from the sill and 
she plunged into the darkness, striking 
now a wet tree, now a boulder. The 
cypresses made an almost impenetrable 
wall, but she fought her way through. 

Beyond the cypresses the ground rose 
abruptly under her feet and with a throb 
of thankfulness she felt earth beneath 
her. She was beyond the water at last; 
but before she had time to taste the 
comfort of this there was a splash and a 
snort behind her, and some great crea- 


ture rushed past, sending drops of water 
into her face. It was too much for poor 
Elsie. The world went out in blackness. 

She came back to consciousness to see 
a shaft of cheerful light across her, and 
two figures in a doorway above her head. 

“Here she is now! Elsie, Elsie!” cried 
Dennis Harwood’s anxious voice, and 
Elsie, still swimming on the edge of con- 
sciousness, felt herself being lifted in 
strong arms and carried to safety. 

It was nearly an hour later before El- 
sie, revived by steaming coffee and se- 
cure in the depths of a big armchair, was 
able to tell her adventure. 

“But I don’t understand why you 
didn’t come straight up here,” said Den- 
nis. “When I saw the cloudburst I kept 
thinking, ‘Well, she’ll make for Matt 
Barnes’ cabin the first thing.’ ” 

“It came so quickly,” shivered Elsie. 

“There, there, honey, you’re safe now,” 
Mrs. Barnes put in soothingly. But as 
she spoke there came out of the night a 
strangled wail. All the color drained 
from Elsie’s cheeks. 

“Oh,” she murmured with shaking lips, 
“there it is again!” She hid her face in 
Mrs. Barnes’ comfortable bosom. 

“There’s what?” demanded Matt and 
Dennis in chorus. 

“That—that sound! 
was in the house!” 

They listened, and as the muffled un- 
earthly wail came once more through the 
night Matt Barnes slapped his knee and 
burst into a great laugh. ‘Well, well,” 
he said, “didn’t you ever hear a mule 
bray before?” 

“A mule?” Elsie repeated faintly. 

“That’s our old mule Manuel. It 
isn’t a pretty voice, is it? But Manuel 
wouldn’t hurt you. He was probably 
asking you to untie him so he could get 
away from the water. He thought the 
’dobe was going to be unhealthy with all 
that water swishing around.” 

“Only a mule!” murmured Elsie, and 
her pale cheeks grew scarlet. “What a 
stupid coward I am.” 

“A sound like that’s enough to scare 
anyone with all that storm and racket 
and nothing but a half ruined adobe to 
shelter you,” said Mrs. Barnes, shaking 
her head at her husband. “You've no 
call to laugh, Matt. Don’t you go all 
of a tremble when you cross a city 
street?” 

“That’s so,” said Matt with a shame- 
faced grin. “And it was a bad enough 
storm to scare anybody.” 

He went out, still chuckling to himself. 
Dennis looked down at Elsie with grave 
kindliness. 

“Never mind,” he said, “You've been 
a brick, Elsie.” 

“You really mean it?” she stammered. 
“You—you don’t despise me for being 
such a coward?” 

“Rather not!” he said with conviction. 
“IT could kick myself for having left you 
in the lurch. Sure you feel all right 
now ?” 

“T feel as well as ever,” said Elsie, 
bright-eyed. She didn’t mind who laughed 


at her now, since Dennis had praised her. 


The thing that 





An Ernest Thompson Seton story in August 
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When Girl Scout 
Friends Meet 


(Continued from page 49) 
St. Louis was indeed a meeting place of 
friends in April. 

And, of course, the girls had their own 
corner at the Convention. There it was, 
in the room with the National Equip- 
ment Department’s exhibit and the Na- 
ture corner and the Education Depart- 
ment’s corner—THE AMERICAN GIRL 
corner, visited by many Girl Scouts dur- 
ing the week. The St. Louis girls knew 
it was there because, before the Con- 
vention opened, Dean Arnold and Helen 
Ferris, your Editor, met with five hun- 
dred Girl Scouts in one of the St. Louis 
high schools. There Dean Arnold told 
the story of a brave Girl Scout. the same 
story which will soon be published in our 
magazine. And there Helen Ferris 
asked the girls to vote on the kinds of 
stories and the kinds of things-to-make 
pages which they wish to have in THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. 

Another kind of page came to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL corner, too—the Con- 
vention pages, Girl Scouts who were very 
helpful throughout the week. And other 
Girl Scouts arrived to talk with Helen 
Ferris and Camille Davied about the 
magazine, to admire the original paint- 
ings of the covers and story illustrations 
which were on display and to inspect the 
advertising exhibit attractively arranged 
by Mr. Elliott P. Henry, our advertising 
manager. To this corner, too, Troop 10 
of St. Louis brought a doll dressed as a 
Girl Scout. And Troop 25 set up the 
doll house that they have been making 
for their Homemaker’s Badge. 

No story of our Twelfth Annual Con- 
vention would be complete without men- 
tion of the gay and merry banquet, so 
delightfully presided over by Mrs. Edey 
at which Mrs. Rippin and Mrs. Hoover 
and others spoke, and where we were 
entertained with songs from the Irondale 
camp, at which many of our leaders had 
spent the week just before Convention. 

And on Saturday there was the beau- 
tiful Spring Festival, presented by over 
a thousand Girl Scouts of St. Louis in 
the Field House of Washington Uni- 
versity. Promptly at two-thirty, the 
Herald came forth in quaint costume, 
followed by the Queen and the Jester 
and the Train Bearers and Health and 
Good Citizenship. Across the long floor 
they walked in triumphant dignity, up to 
a throne at the end of the room, where 
they seated themselves in state. And 
what a gladsome throng then came to 
pay them tribute! By troops they ar- 
rived, these visitors from many lands— 
these English and Swedish and Spanish 
and Chinese folk and many more—all in 
costume. With Tumblers and Cooks and 
Seamstresses and Archery girls and In- 
dian Club girls—coming and coming and 
coming in their reds and blues and yel- 
lows and greens and purples—until one 
almost laughed aloud for joy in the color 
of it. And truly a festival it was, with 
the girls enjoying themselves as much 
as the audience. 

Beside the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
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CAMPING 


OMEN, our mothers and grown sisters, have known the 

fine quality of VENUS Sanitary Apparel for years, but 
it is only recently that VENUS garments have been especially 
designed for girls—the outdoor girl and the girl in camp. And 
it is even more important in camp than at home that one should 
have at hand every means of assuring one’s comfort. 


VENUS khaki color silk Sanitary Bloomers and elastic Sanitary 
Belts match khaki colored camp clothes. 
Sanitary Napkins are made of finest surgical cotton in softly 
knitted seamless covers compressed into tiny individual boxes 
that slip into the pocket or kit bag. 
Ask to see the demonstrator package. 


and camp stores. 


Manufactured by Venus Corporation, New York 
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VENUS Compressed 


Sold in department stores 
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chestra, which played the music, stood 
Miss Oleda Schrottky—yes, the same 
Miss Schrottky, whose stories have en- 
tranced you on her visits to you, the 
same Miss Schrottky, who knows so well 
how to create beautiful things, and, who 
has written many of our Girl Scout 
plays for us. She it is who was Director 
of the Festival. She it is who, many 
months ago, planned it for the Girl 
Scouts of St. Louis. 

Ever since it was first planned by 
Miss Schrottky, Miss Eleanor Piper, the 
St. Louis Director, and the Captains of 
St. Louis under the Chairmanship of 
Mrs. Hugo Ehrenfest, have been busily 
at work upon it. Each troop knew just 
what it was to do. If the girls were 
to be the Chinese in the Festival, at 
troop meetings they learned their Chinese 


dance and made their costumes. The 
girls who were to be “Cooks” became 
cooks indeed, by earning their Cook 
Merit Badge. And so on. Once a 
month, during the winter, the girls held 
intertroop “sings” at which they learned 
the songs that were part of their pro- 
gram. Then, at the last, one large re- 
hearsal together and they were ready. 

It was a joyous ending to a happy 
week, and as the Girl Scouts, dressed in 
the costumes of many nations, danced 
and sang and frolicked together, the 
thoughts of our leaders flew to the Camp 
Edith Macy where so soon the Girl 
Guide and Girl Scout leaders from these 
same countries will go gather. 

Friends in Girl Scouting—a friendli- 
ness, a _ together-ness which reaches 
around the world. 





Yes—Open to all new subscribers—5S months for 50c 
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It’s Easy to Raise Money 


for Girl Scout Work with 
OSBORNE BENEFIT PENCILS 


cAn Original Money Raising Plan for Girl Scout Troops 


High Grade Hexagon Pencils, Fancy Gilt Tips, Red Erasers, in Red, Green, 
Blue, Yellow, Lavender or Gray Enamel, with name of the Troop, 
Organization or any other short inscription in Gilt or Silver Lettering 


During the past year we printed nearly three million of 
our “Benefit Pencils.” We are still at it and at this very 
minute they are earning money for Girl Scout Troops, 
High School Associations and Classes, Churches, Lodges, 
etc., in all parts of the country. The pencils we furnish are 
of excellent quality, having the easy writing graphite, gilt 
tips, red rubber erasers, and can be had all in one color 
or assorted, with any short inscription up to 35 or 40 
letters in gilt or silver. Every pencil bears an appropriate 
inscription telling the purpose for which the money is being 
raised. 


Everybody uses pencils and will gladly purchase one- or 
more for their own use, receiving full value for the small 
amount of money spent and helping a worthy cause at the 
same time. Business houses, offices, etc., usually purchase 
them by the dozen or gross and you will be surprised to see 
how quickly they sell. Many School Clubs and Girl Scout 
Troops carry the pencils in stock during the year and as 
large quantities are continually being used, a handsome profit 
is secured in this way. 


We are making a Special Rate of $4.50 per gross, 
terms net cash 30 or 60 days from date of invoice, f. o b. 
Camden, New York. Subject to a discount of 2% if 


paid within ten days, and delivery charges allowed if ac- 
count is paid within 30 days. All goods are usually 
shipped within 48 hours from receipt of order. 


While the larger organizations usually order in quantities 
of at least seven gross (1,000 pencils) at a time, we will 
print any quantity from TWO GROSS up at the above rate 
and allow a full 30 or 60 day credit on all orders. 


As a special inducement to have your order read for at 
least seven gross we are giving A PARKER DUOFOLD 
GOLD MOUNTED PENCIL FREE with each order for 
the above quantity. 


Why not let us send you some pencils which can be easily 
sold at five cents each? This means a profit of $2.70 per 
gross or nearly $20.00 on every seven gross sale. 


Remember—we do not ask a single penny in advance, 
thus giving you the opportunity to conduct the sale and 
do all the collecting before sending us our share of the 
proceeds. In other words—we finance the investment 
for you—no fuss—no risk—no worry! 


Do you know of a quicker, better or safer way in which 
to secure funds for your troop? 


Send for your pencils TODAY, printing out the inscription desired very 
plainly, and we will ship them at once. They will soon be earning good 
money and you will be more than pleased with the result. 





THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


Special Offer 


A Genuine Parker Lady Duofold 
Gold Mounted Pencil 
Free of all Cost 


To each Girl Scout Troop ordering at least seven gross 
of the pencils at a time, we will give one of the above 
pencils free of all cost. We suggest that this be awarded 
to the member of the Troop selling the most pencils dur- 
ing the campaign. 





- 


A.G.June-’26 
THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO., 
Camden, New York, 
Gentlemen: , 
You may send us gross “Benefit Pencils” in 
finish enamel at $4.50 per gross and print from the following 
copy: 


It is agreed that if our order reads for seven gross or more 
of the pencils we are to receive a genuine Parker Lady Duofold 
Pencil—free. 


I tn NIN od ies tern ia de dean antbinh ected where ae ate wad ak 


Captain 


PC TM... sash ae dedbynecemkite abe e ae auleesinahes wee 
EE Finda kas encaneadnuadek eed sida ccnde naa seaman 


No order for less than two gross accepted. 
printed cannot be returned for credit. 












When writing to advertisers please mention “The American Girl” 
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Extra Money 
For You! 


OULDN'’T you like to have 

extra spending money every 
month—money that you've earned 
yourself—that you don’t have to 
- Dad, Mother, Uncle or Aunt 
or? 


Think of all the things you could 
do with this extra money—a new 
coat or hat, perhaps, or a new dress. 
Or if you prefer, you might use it to 
take a trip or to visit some friend in 
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| would lay something besides eggs.” 


The Funniest Joke I | 
Heard This Month | 


Mary was seated at the breakfast | 
table and as usual, eggs were served. 
Either she was not hungry or she | 
had grown tired of the bill of fare, | 
because very earnestly and soberly, 
she remarked: “I do wish hens 


To Polish Mirrors 


Add just a very few 
drops of 3-in-One 
Oil to the water. 
Don’t, don’t, put the 
oilon the cloth. 
Wash the mirror 
with the oil and 
water—then polish 
with a soft, dry cloth. 
A beautiful lasting 
brilliance will be 
your reward. Also 
try this 


3-in-One 


treatment to make 
your cut glass spar- 
kle. Make windows 





















another locality. If you like, you 
can save the money for your summer 
| vacation, which will be here sooner 
even than you think. 


clean and bright. 


In 1-02. 3-02. & 8-072. bot- 
tles. Also in 3-0z. Handy 


Oil Cans. For sale by 
CHREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
65 Broadway, N.Y. 


—Junior World. 


Sent to “Laugh and Grow Scout” 
By Doris F. CumMMINs and ADELE 
B. Buckwa ter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











































Hundreds of girls of all ages in all 
parts of the country are earning Pin- 
Money in this easy, pleasant, 
dignified way—and you can do as 
well as any of them! You need no awarded to every girl whose joke is 
previous business experience of any | published in this space. 
kind, and there is absolutely no a ied 
expense to you. 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your 
funniest joke, telling us your name, 


age, and address. A book will be | 











You earn this money by acting as 
Representative for the AMERICAN 
Girt and taking care of new and 
renewal subscriptions in your lo 
cality. The American Girt is 
published for Art Girts, and right 
now you doubtless know a number 
of friends who would be glad to 
subscribe through you. 





TuHats: What is a 
shingle bob? 

Connie: A chip off 
the back of the block. 








GIRLS! 
o 
Have Your Own 

PERSONAL STATIONERY 

100 letterheads $ post 

100 plain second sheets 
100 envelopes 2 paid 
Sheets are BAS-RELIEF ENGRAVED in 


Coming or Going 
Mary (putting up picture): I can’t 
find a single pin. Where do they all go 


to, anyway? with name and address in $ lines. En _A match 
. ° ° wi my an a ress on high-grade 
It’s so easy to get subscriptions Matty: It’s hard to tell, because | 20-lb." Bond. Beautiful dark blue Gothle type. Send 


2 with name and address plainly written. 
BLUE QUILL STATIONERY CO. 
42 Batterymarch Street 
Boston, Mass. 
CAPTAINS: Your Troops can earn money easily solicit- 
ing orders for stationery. Write for liberal commis- 
sion proporsition. 


they're pointed in one direction and 
they’re headed in another.—Lehigh Burr. 
Sent by EtuHet Mepuus, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


for the AMERICAN Girt. This year 
there'll be more stories than ever, 
by authors selected by our girls 
themselves, as well as wonderful 
i articles of all kinds, including a 
monthly “Good Looks” page—a 
new feature this year. Grown-ups, 
too, are glad to take AMERICAN 
Gm subscriptions as birthday pres- 
ents for girls they know. There's 
a harvest of AmericAN Girt sub- 
scriptions around you—why don’t 





An Ancient Science 


“Did you know?” asked our teacher, 
“that the science of geometry existed 
during biblical times?” 

“Sure,” said a smart freshie. “Didn’t 
Noah make the first ark ?”—Almanac. 
Sent by Jutta Hert, New York City. 





it? 
you reap it: T here's Always Crisp, sizzling bacon! Steaming brown flap- 
a eee _ jacks! Hot cocoa! What a feed. All done 
You are cordially invited to join a Reason and served in a jiffy with a Cello Mess Kit. 


handy, compact, one-man outfit for camping, 
or any meal in the open. 


CELLO 


MESS KITS - CANTEENS 


Cello Mess Kits are made of aluminum, 7 


our “Earn-YourOwn”™ Club. Just 
mail the coupon below, and we'll 
do the rest. You don't have to be a 
Girl Scout to join! 


Kino Lapy: 
Poor little girl— 
toothache? 

P. L. G.: No, 


ma’am, sweets. 


A Question of Letters 





Dept. 6-A, Tue American Girt, 
670 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


7 7 Rs pieces—frying pan, stew pan, pail, pail cover, 
j Thank you for the invitation to join the “Earn- : drinking cup, tin fork and spoon, all packed 
YourOwn” Club. Please send me everything I'll Pat: What is a twelve-letter word in a khaki Cae with shoulder strap. eight 


need to get American Giat subscriptions. 26 ounces. Price $3.00. 


Cello Aluminum Canteen with removable 
khaki cover (felt lined). Holds one quart. 


meaning letter-carrier? 
Nat: Mailman. 


PE a dd dwswipidekitaeraapetieissesasaaesi newer > ; ; 
ame Pat (counting on his fingers): That's a _— Price oul 
! your deaier cannot supply you, 
Kadtess i ecalalie iain a ehciata Gael han comeneaibulaons aaa aan < . Th — write direct to 
Nat: e rest are in his bag. 
: A. S. CAMPBELL CO. 
Gio is onc Uieuepeewaviesn DR. ciccsicces —New York American. 162 Prescott St East Boston. Mass. 














Sent by Sytvia Lacker, Hartford, Conn. 











Girl Scouts who showed courage—their stories next month 
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Sally, Paula and 
Dorothy were going 
to camp and Jane 
wanted to go with 
them—they talked 
it over many times 











Jane Paddles Her Own Canoe 


By OLIVE PATTERSON 


PRING was in the air. Outside the grass was 
already becoming green, the flowers were 
beginning to show tiny buds, and on the 

boughs of the trees ‘round the school, the birds 
twittered as they hurried to and fro carrying straws 
and bits of sticks for their nests. 
Jane glanced out the window, and let her thoughts 
wander afield, concerned with the coming summer 
vacation, which now seemed so near. There were 
so many things she planned to do—she and her 
chums—when school was over for the year. They 
had talked them over together so many times. 
Sally, Paula and Dorothy were going to camp 
with the Girl Scouts, and Jane wanted to go with 
them. But Dad's business hadn't been so good 
during the past few months. Jane’s mother had 
told her that perhaps they could manage her 
actual expenses but said that Jane would have to 
get along without the ‘extras’ —the bits of equip- 
ment which every outdoor girl prizes so highly. 
“But I need those ‘extras’ so badly,” thought 
Jane, “how can I get along without a flashlight 
when we go on night hikes? I'd be stumbling all 
over the place—and may take some mighty bad 
tumbles. And without a wristwatch I'd always 
have to be asking the other girls the time—and if I 
happened to be alone, I'd never know what o'clock 
it was! But how am I ever going to get the money 
to pay for them?” Jane said to herself as she turned 
in at her gate. “I just can't ask Mother or Dad— 
they're going to pay my fare and expenses, and 
that’s about all they can do. Well, anyway, here's 
my AMERICAN GIRL MaGazZINe, and ‘I can look at 
the camp pictures and pretend I have all the 
things I want.” 
Jane sat down on the porch rail, and began to 
look through the magazine. Suddenly she stopped 


EARN-YOUR-OWN CLUB 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
670 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


I want to become a member of the “Earn-Your-Own"™ Club, and earn money the way Jane did. 


short and stared at the page. There was the 
coveted flashlight—just like Dorothy's, and—yes— 
there was the identical wrist watch Paula had 
shown her. And, Oh Joy, under the pictures were 
the magic words—EXTRA MONEY FOR YOU 
FOR CAMP EQUIPMENT. Feverishly she read 
the words underneath. They invited her to write 
to THE AMERICAN GIRL, join the “Earn-Your- 
Own” Club, and earn money by securing subscrip- 
tions for THE AMERICAN GirRL. When the New York 
train left that evening, it carried a letter from Jane 
to the Editor of THE AMERICAN GIRL, containing a 
coupon like the one below, filled out with Jane's 
name and address. Soon a reply came—with every- 
thing necessary; an order book, instructions, and 
an official looking card of authority signed by the 
Editor and the Circulation Manager. 

Remembering that THE AMERICAN GiRL is a 
magazine not only for Girl Scouts but for all girls, 
Jane started after subscriptions that very after- 
noon. She showed her copy to the girls, and told 
them how much she was enjoying the thrilling 
mystery serial. Four of them subscribed on the 
spot, and two more promised to bring their money 
to school next day. Mr. Simms at the lumber 
company's office subscribed for his daughter, and a 
friend who came in that evening took two subscrip- 
tions as birthday presents for two nieces living in 
other states. To make a long story short, in a month 
Jane had earned the money not only to buy all the 
equipment she needed, but to help with part of her 
expenses as well. “And just think’ Jane said 
proudly at supper that evening, “/ earned it 
myself!" 

You, too, can earn your own camp equipment in 
this same easy, dignified, pleasant way. We invite you 
most heartily to join our “Earn-Your-Own”™ Club. 
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Do you want to make yourself popular with the girls? 
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at 50% discount, gladly sent to any Girl Scout, con- 
taining manv un stamps, or unused British 
Colonies at 33¢ discount. 
PACKETS—2,000 all different $3.00; 1,000 
varieties $.85; 500 varieties $.20; 100 varie- 
tiles $.06; price list S sets, packets, albums, 
etc. sent on request 


ALBUMS — Imperial 8 .60; Modern $2.00: 
International Junior $3.50; all albums sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


WANT -eeasiainsianen from a stock of 40,000 
varieties. 


We have always specialized in U. S. and British No 


American stamps and are glad to show or quote 
prices on rareties. 


OLD COLONY STAMP CO. 
333 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 














FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 
Contains all different stamps of far-away countries de 
Included are: Bel- 
does (chariot and 
; Chili (battle scene); Egypt (s “Ty and 
pyramids); Jugoslavia (nude slave breaking chain); New- 
foundland (wild caribou); Malay (ferocious tig —y¥ 
dad (Goddess of Victory); Tunis (fighting Arab) ; and 
others. To —_—"" applicants enclosing Sc this grea 
packet will be sent 
Pike’s Peak Stam p Co., Box 215, Colerade Springs, Cole. 
important: If 4 act right now we will also include 
free a triangle stamp, perforation gauge, and a small 
package of hinges. 


“Ghe Flying “Griangle 
Every girl will want this beautiful Eagle tri- 
angle stamp! Write today for yours. It’s Free! 
Ask for my one, two and five cent approvals. 


H.E.Codwise Melrose Highlands, Mass. 




















500 All Different—Only 25c 


Many unused and from British, French, Italian and 
Portuguese Colonies, Chile, Fiume, Guatemala, Persia, 
Siam, ete., to all APPROVAL APPLI 
diff. ‘75c.; 10€0 clean mies 25c. ; 

diff. French Cols. 40c.; 100 " 
diff. British Cols. 35¢. ; * Hinges 1c. per 1000. 
full of bargains, are free. Write for special plan for 
buying we ee up = diff. for only small pay- 

5 


ment dawn. 
VICTORIA STAMP CO. 
241 Queens Ave. Dept.7 London, Canada 








| Free | Premium For aoe One | 
a 





who writes for our United States and foreign 
approval books and sends his reference. We 
Now have U. S. from one cent to several 
dollars per item. The stock is limited. 


| Reliance Stamp Co., Auburndale, Mass. 














set of White 


MAGNIFICENT x, of Wows 


Ukrainia, 5c to all who send for stamps 
on approval. 


WALTER C. MEYER, 524 E. 124 St., Cleve., O 























MIDGET NAME CARDS 


Trade Mark. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

THE LATEST NOVELTY S0c. Per Book 
@ Each book contains 50 perfect little name cards, size 
4 1344, in genuine leather case. Choice of black, 
By tan. green or red. A perfect name card. 
ed Name in Old English type. Price com- 
/ plete 50c. Send stamps, coin or money 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed or moncy 

refunded. Agents Wanted. 

MIDGET CARD SHOP 

Harrisburg, Pa. 







36 South 2nd St. 





Stamp News In Brief 
By OSBORNE B. BOND 


ip the New York Times for April 
seventh, a little news item told how 
a newspaper man in New York City had 
only just received a letter mailed to him 
over nine years before by a relative in 
Pforzheim, Germany. An accompany- 
ing letter explained that the communi- 
cation had been carried by the only Ger- 
man submarine mail boat that was on 
its way to this country when the Ameri- 
can declaration of war became imminent. 
The boat was warned of its danger and 
ordered back home lest it, together with 
its mail and cargo, be seized upon reach- 
ing American waters. 


Whether the name of the U-boat was 

the Bremen or whether that was its 
port of departure is not clear from the 
marking of the letter. The envelope, 
marked “Tauchbootbrief,” bears on the 
reverse side the U-boat mail stamp read- 
ing: “Bremen, T. B. (Tauchboot), 
O. R.”, with the date, Feb. 3, 1917, and 
a picture of the German submarine. A 
similar stamp is on the face of the en- 
velope, bearing a later date, Feb. 10 
1917. On the face of the envelope, too, 
is the German post-office notation, which, 
translated, reads “RETURN—return 
to sender owing to discontinuance of sub- 
marine mail service.” ‘The postage was 
prepaid by a twenty pfennig German 
postage stamp of the old style. What a 
rare find this envelope would be to the 
specialist who collects unusual covers! 
We predict that this envelope will be 
worth many times over the amount of 
postage paid by the original sender. 


APPROVALS 


A frequent question asked me is: 

“What is meant by the word approval ?” 

No doubt you are constantly reading 
the offers of different dealers to send 
stamps on approval to you. They mean 
just this: When you send a request to 
a dealer for stamps on approval he first 
checks the reference which you send him. 
If this is satisfactory, he sends you about 
fifty or sixty stamps, all different. These 
are neatly mounted on sheets with the 
price of each stamp marked clearly be- 
low it. You then look over the stamps 
on these approval sheets and take off 
only those stamps which you need for 
your collection. If some of the stamps 
which the dealer has sent you duplicate 
stamps which you already have, you will 
leave them on the sheet to be returned. 
Of course you will not choose stamps 
that are heavily cancelled, badly centered 
or torn. After you have taken from the 
sheets those stamps which you require, 
you return the sheets to the dealer to- 
gether with payment for the stamps re- 
moved. He then refills the blank spaces 
and the sheets are ready to go out again. 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Bond will answer 
your questions about stamps, if you will 
write him care of THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
and enclose a stamped envelope. H. F. 


1 


Own a National Album 
(New Edition Just Out) 


This is an album that will make you proud to show 
your U. 8. _— ection. Bound in the best e rich 
areciall a ‘old stam , Printed on h grade 
ie heavy lin nen paper =. attractive 








border.” ana National. co ‘or every 
Catalogu @ major Vvariet ‘in the Mhe 1928 Scott's 
woque, =a the exception . of match and medicine 

a Parcel post, 

omctai, = Special Delivery, news) Postage due. 
envelope, Seieerem, revenue confederate) This 


album is fully illustrated and every space is marked 
with the catalogue number of the stamp which goes 
in it. $5.00 at your dealers or direct from the pub- 
lishers (forwarding charges, 6 Ibs., extra.) 


PACKET SUGGESTIONS 


No. 216—100 different U. 8S., $1.00. No. ~ © 20 

different U. 8. Telegraph, $1.00: No. 327—U. 8. 55 

00. “No. 8—1,000 different 

general eomonsien $1.25. No. 335—12 different 

Syria, $0.25. 0. 334—Lebanon, 12 different, $0.25. 
ter austtta. 300 different, $0.50. 





80 page price list free on request. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 














ANCHER’S $$$ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 


Fine triangle stamp; set German stamps with (prewar) 
value of forty dollars (interesting!); per ‘oration 
gauge and mme. scale; small album; 2 copreval, sheets 

1 air-mail set; scarce stamp from smallest republic on 
earth; 1 newspaper set; — . oe stamps from Travan- 
core, pJonore. Duteh I ete., etc.—entire outfit for 
i2e approval spplicants.” Extra premium this month 


"Nice pocket stock book, val. 25c., with every order. 


ANCHER STAMP CO. 
148a Clerk Street Jersey City, N. J. 








The Pathfinder Album, 


50 Stamps and 100 Hinges Free to all Girl 
Scouts. Send 10c to pay cost of postage and 
packing. Have you some stamps which you 
cannot classify? We will assist you. 


C. H. Hollister Mukwonago, Wis. 














Girls, Don’t Miss This! 


All stamps perfect and genuine on our 


Yad, 1¢ ana 1*te¢ 
‘“‘Bargain’”’ Approvals 
ALADDIN STAMP CO., HAMILTON, N. Y. 

12 different Palestine 


P ACKETS—%i2 50 diff. Africa 


25c; 50 diff. Asia 30c; 30 Straits 50c; 25 
West Indies 25c; 20 Barbados 60c; 20 Br. 
Guiana 40c; 12 Belgian Congo 30c. SPE- 
CIAL 1000 diff. 89c. Fine Approvals also. 


A. C. Douglas, Hawkesbury, Ont. 























22 different stamps from Guatemala 25c 


25 Peru 25c 
25 “ o “China 25c 
25 “ “ “West Indies 25c 


Buy all four and we will include 25 different 
stamps from Africa—F REE 


E. A. PUTNAM 
54 West Main St. Malone, N. Y. 


Try My Packets: White Russia complete 10 


var 8c, Ukrania 14 var 12c, 
Hungary 25 var 20c, Bavaria 50 var 40c, Germany 25 var 
18c, Poland 35 var 30c, Roumania 20 var 25c, Austria 25 
var 20c, French Col. 20 var 16c, Liechtenstein 12 var 
10c, Europe 25 var 25c, Africa 25 var 23c, 100 diff. 
Europe & Colonials 75c. Approval ——- who buy 
from this list receive a fine set of stamps FREE 
FRANK H. EWING 
2096 E. 89th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


FREE — DANDY PACKET. wr? List 
r 8 for name. ress two 

Coupons. a stage Spee Sent —y ; rac 25 “asta: 

frica: ; 25 Fr. Cols. r. Cols 

if 25 See LJ tia: 10 10 Animal: 15 Pictures; 25 Fin 

F a Dif. Eleven 10c. ets, $1. 

. K. Stamp Co.,!Utica, N. Y. 














Tell them about «The American Girl” 50c offer 
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Uniforms 

Size 

eg Are 10-18 

38-44 

Short Coat Suit. ......3.3. 10-18 

38-44 

a ne er ee ee 10-44 

NIN. 5 505s ores son ai 10-44 

PNR Foon cas canseireies 10-44 

Middy—Oficial khaki... 10-42 
Norfolk Suit—O fficer’s: 

Khaki, light weight... 32-44 

SS ee 32-44 

PERE TUOR SE 6 oa ccvccene 634-8 

Eg Se 614-8 

I IIE eiect Svarn mines 28-38 

40-46 

Leather for officers...... 28-38 

40-42 

Neckerchiefs, cack .....2.5..+ 

Bandeaux (to match 
neckerchiefs), each .......... 
Colors: green, purple, dark 


blue, light blue, brown, car- 
dinal, black, and yellow. 


Oe ee be eee ae 
NCE oc es oe cnreanslaceg 
Yellow Slickers. .......0.0% 10-12 
14-20 
Sweaters—Brown and 
Green Heather 
eee BOO 6 oniscdee on 32-40 
Slipover Model ........ 32-40 


Badges 


+ Attendance Stars 


Gold ..... 


Silver .... 


+ First Class Badge........... 


+ Flower Crests 


t*Life Saving Crosses 


Silver .... 
Bronze ... 
t Proficiency 


MB Ac ike sie sce 


t Second Class Badge.......... 
t*Thanks Badge 
Heavy gold plate with bar.... 


10K Gold 


Ds ae tanta as 


Gold Plate Pins. ............ 


Silver Plate 


+ Armband 
+ Corporal’s 
+ Ex-Patrol 


t Lapels—G. 


Insignia 


Chevron 
Leader’s Chevron. . 


S., for Girl Scouts.. 


t Patrol Leader’s Chevron ..... 


Price 
$3.65 
4.15 
4.70 
5.20 
2.10 
1.85 
2.15 
1.75 


8.00 
38.00 


2.00 
2.00 
4.50 
5.25 





Standard Price List 
for Girl Scout Equipment 


Pins 

Price 
NE ee ote eli dare wet mae $0.25 
Be a a a ee 75 
t*Community Service ......... 35 
TMsolden Haglet on. 6600.50.05 1.50 
t Lapels—G. S—Bronze ....... 50 

t Tenderfoot Pins 
10K Gold (safety catch).... 3.00 
Gold Filled (safety catch)... 75 
le Yer AS 
Old style plain pin.......... 08 
Midget gold filled .......... 50 

Worn by officers or Girl 
Scouts when not in uniform 
Senior Girl Scout Pin......... 75 
Songs 

Price 
America, the Beautiful......... $0.05 
1 Ce ee 10 
WN os oot ee sca’ 10 


Everybody Ought to Be a Scout. 15 


First National Training School. . 25 
SONI obo Serine arin a. 80 60 
Girl Scouts Are True.......... AS 
Girl Scout Song Book.......... 50 


Girl Scout Songs 


LC 8 rer ree 10 
Pane Bat. .o.6 5 ss sccciews 30 
Girl Scout Song Sheet......... 04 
Lots of 10 or more.........+ 03 
SERS AS 
SS, eee 30 
Oh, Beautiful Country ........ 05 
On the Trail: 
a err 40 
BE TIE isos che cise ns aie 05 
Lots of 10 or more........ 02 
ER ee ae ee AS 
TP OR © isshs- wid walstewsidia ss 25 
Be Prepared—Girl Guide Song.. 35 
Flags 
American Flags 
Size Material Price 
RE ere ee $2.80 
DS SUNS lainsevcce weaned 3.60 
ae eee ee ee 4.60 
t Troop Flags 
Size Material Price Lettering 
2 x3 ft. Wool....$2.60 10c per letter 
2%4x4 ft. Wool.... 4.20 15¢ “ “ 
3 =S ft. Woel.... 575 Mc * * 
4 wh. Wool....83 ae “ * 





t Troop Pennants 


Lettered with any Troop No.... $1.50 


NOTE: Two weeks are required to letter 
troop flags and pennants. 


t G. S. Felt Emblems 


BE iwi sragrehucle mada lene seen 35c 

WN ick ocpnec usp ees Soe pe ee 40c 

a ak i lta 45c 

PHD Gass diwikiawecakekuabemeaas 55c 
Signal Flags 

i Oe aie Pee $1.30 

Includes: 


1 pr. Morse Code Flags, Jointed 
6-/t. Staff 

1 pr. Semaphore Flags, Heavy 
web carrying case 


Single Morse Code Flag-staff, 
DEE Ssxivne omens «sae ee 60 

Semaphore Flags (extra), per 
DOD scat asad keesesexdeaene 75 

Staff's 

7 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spiral 
a ee $6.75 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Eagle.. 5.00 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spear.. 3.50 
G. S. Emblem—separate ...... 3.70 
Eagle Emblem—separate ...... 2.60 
Spear Emblem—separate ....... 1.60 
PU RIED onan cook as ouerins 2.60 

Literature 

Price 
Boat BOOKS. .o.ccscccscsae $0.25 
Brownie Pamphlet ............ AS 
SOWIE TRADOEE 6 5k 60sec cwi's a$ 
Blue Book of Rules........... 25 
Camping Out (By L. H. Weir).. 2.00 
Command: FA o. << canes sant 75 


Camp and Field Notebook Cover 50 
Ceremonies around the Girl Scout 

SE eae Msian seg cece cee 
Community Service Booklet— 


SS es ae ee rere 10 

NI a. c caSen cae ees act 1.00 
First Aid Book— 

a 1.05 
Girl Guide Book of Games..... 50 
Girl Scout Handyfacts ........ 2.35 
Health Record Books, each .... 10 

IE een 1.00 
Handbook, Cloth Board Cover.. 1.10 

Flexible Cloth Cover ....... 80 

English Girl Guide .......... 75 


SPECIAL NOTE—These prices are subject to change without notice. 


* Sold only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards. 








Above Prices Are Postage Paid 
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Home Service Booklet, each ... 
Per dozen 
How to Start a Girl Scout Troop 
Pamphlet, cach 
Per hundred 
Knots, Hitches and Splices..... 
Life Saving Booklet............ 


Nature Program— 
A Guide to Girl Scout Leaders 
in their Nature Work 
Girl Scout Nature Trail Guides 
Tenderjoot 
First Class and Rambler..... 
Second Class and Observer... 
RE” & See ee 


ee ee ee ee 


Nature Projects— 
Set of three (Bird, Tree and 
Flower Finder) with note- 
book cover 
Projects, cach 
Rock, Bird, Tree and Flower 
instruction sheet 
| ere 
Ye Andrée Logge 


Pageant— 
Spirit of Girlhood (By Florence 
Howard), each 
Patrol Register, each 
Patrol System for Girl Guides. . 


Plays— 

Why They Gave a Show and 
How (By Mrs. B. O. Edey) 
Each 

How St. John Came to Bencer’s 
School 

A Pot of Red Geraniums 

Why the Rubbish? 

Everybody's Affair 

When the Four Winds Met 
(By Oleda Schrottky) 

Magic Gold Pieces 
(By Margaret Mochrie) 

Above six, each 

Lots of ten or more, each..... 


Post Cards— 
Set of Six (Silhouette)...... 
ro aaa 


Set of four (Colored) (Fall, 
Winter, Spring, Summer. Sets 
cannot be broken) 


eS rere 
ES A reer 2 
Washington Little House (Ex- 
Re ere ene 
Washington Little House 
Se) CTE LT Teer 
Girl Scout Laws (By E. B. 
|| gee eS 


Per hundred 
Girl Scout’s Promise 
Per hundred 


MUawnre 


Authorized department stores 
Hats are not returnable. 





Price 
Series of Law Cards 
Price ON eee ee $4.50 
$0.10 “4 Girl Scout is Cheerful” 
1.00 “4 Girl Scout’s Honor is to 
be Trusted” 
05 “A Girl Scout is Kind to 
4.50 Animals” 
5S “4 Girl Scout is Thrifty” 
AS Any of above, each........ 03 
Per hundred ........... 2.50 
Posters— 
20 New Building Poster 9% x 11% 10 
OD 5 a cdue keene eae 1.00 
03 Girl Scout Creed (By Henry 
~~ ea ear: AS 


05 Girl Scout’s Promise, 11x16 15 








a ae 10.00 
on Girl Scout’s Promise, 8 x 11.. 10 
Pe GONE bk6cé cn oaane's 8.00 
Scout Laws 
St Be eR go oaks cas canes 30 
150 OR Ep RE a ae er 10 
40 Producing Amateur Entertain- 
; ments (By Helen Ferris)..... 2.50 
10 | Scout Mastership ............. 1.50 
20 Short Stories for Girl Scouts.... 2.00 
75 Tree Marker (not engraved)... 8.00 
Troop Management Course .... 75 
Troop Register (Field Notebook 
$0 EE. Ginetas ceviaskeesboes 2.05 
15 | Additional Sheets 
25 Cash Record 
A Ee 25c. package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.)....3c. ea. 
Treasurer’s Monthly Record 
1s eee 25c. package 
° Per Sheet (broken pkg.) ....2c. ea. 
Treasurer’s or Scribe’s Record 
I Oe eer 25c. package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.)..... 3c. ea. 
Individual Record 
a oS Peres 25c. package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.)..... 2c. ea. 
Troop Advancement Record 
3c. a sheet 
1S Troop Reports 
10 (30 sheets) ..........25c. package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.)..... 2c. ea. 
“a Miscellaneous 
Price 
Axe, with Sheath 20... ..ccsee $1.85 
AS Bett THOGES, S0OPE .cccccccscses 05 
1.50 | Blankets—3%4-pound camel’s hair 5.50 
for .05 WEE WE cn acksccsnuaas 6.50 
ON ae Re res 5.00 
02 | Braid—%-inch wide, yard ..... 10 
t Buttons—Per set ........... 25 
02 10s—6 L to set—dozen sets.. 2.75 
Cee Tee TR csv an ivizesce 2.35 
05 Canteen, Aluminum .......... 2.75 
4.50 SE OE ne ee 2.00 
05 A NED o.oo oigsacasemnes 1.00 
4.50 OS "Er 1.50 


All checks, drafts, or money orders shoul 


cannot sell any of the items marked with a f. 


See order, blank for size. 


Mail all Orders to 


Standard Price List Continued 


_ Literature (Continued) 


Price 
Cuts 
EG ere eer $1.00 
0 Aa ee 75 
First Aid Kit with Pouch...... 1.30 
Iodine Antiseptic Pen, extra.. 50 
oe RRS eee 2.90 
Flashlights, Small size ......... 1.35 
BO OE yc éxccsatscen eave 1.70 
Handkerchiefs—Girl Scout emblem: 
NE A ERC ee 35 
OT eee ee 1.00 
SE ch wesceuueweccwes te 20 
See Oe OO vc sexcknidieenes 1.00 
Haversacks, No. 1 ........0.- 3.00 
SS BERR er eer et 2.00 
Shoulder Protection Straps, per 
MS so ac cate os eee ean 25 
1 Khaki, Oficial Girl Scout, 36 
WO NE oth cceces aaseus 40 
Heavy for Officers, 28 in. wide 60 
A A ca padaddedacscixu 1.60 
|G gE ORS a ae ERS hae x 1.05 
Bette TOMS. a vaincsccnccne 1.60 
Mess Kit, Aluminum, 6 pieces.. 3.00 
Mirror—Unbreakable ......... 25 


t Patterns— 


Coat, Skirt or Bloomers, 10-42 AS 


Norfolk Suit, 34-44 ......... 25 
we aa 3.50 
Poncho (GOnB2Z) s...ccccsciccs 4.75 
Rings, Silver, 3 to 9 .......... 1.50 

a Se ere 4.00 
Rope, 4 ft. by % im...... 2.005 AS 

Lots of 5 or more, each...... 10 

Guide, 15 ft., ring for belt.... 50 
Serge O. D., 54 in. wide, per 

OE ano da accanteue ten aiean 4.75 
Sewing Kit, Tin Case ......... 25 

Aluminum Case ..........+.. 50 
Girl Scout Stationery ......... 55 
Girl Scout Stickers—Each..... 01 

OE MY Fo Oe co 10 
Stockings, Cotton, sizes 8-11... 55 
ee ere 1.60 
Trefoil Emblem Stickers (em- 

bossed in gold) ........... 02 
ee ae ee 0S 
8 DRO naa 1S 

| SES ay ee 1.00 
Thread, Khaki spool .......... 15 

Se ee 1.20 
Tt Uniform Make-up Sets— 

Long Coat Uniform ......... 70 

1 Long Coat Pattern Gt 
1 Pair Lapels swoon 
1 Spool of Thread es 
1 Set of Buttons nad 
Two-piece Uniform ......... 85 
_ 1 Short Coat Pattern 
1 Skirt Pattern Give 
1 Pair Lapels pattern 
1 Spool of Thread site 
1 Set of Buttons 
No Make-up sets for middies 
and bloomers 
MUNN ici wan te unsienanheos 20 
Wrist Watch, Radiolite ........ 4.50 


Important Instructions for Ordering Equipment 


Girl Scout equipment can be sold only upon written approval of registered captain. ; 
Cash must accompany all orders. be made payable to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 


Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels are sold only when official khaki is purchased from National Headquarters. 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


670 Lexington Ave. 


New York City 








Above Prices Are Postage Paid 
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Our June 
Contents 


Art and Poetry 
Cover Design 
Margaret Evans Price 
Mary Sets the Table 
David Morton 
Decoration by 


Edna E.*Potter 


Stories 
The Secret Cargo 
Clarice 
Illustrations by 
Edward C. Caswell 
Deserted Adobe 
Margaret Adelaide Wilson 
Illustrations by 
J. Eads Collins 
Becky Turns Witch-Doctor 
Constance Lindsay Skinner 
Illustrations by 
Robert’. W. Crowther 
The Girl With the Shining Eyes 
Dorothy Sanburn Phillips 
Illustrations by 
Ralph Shepard 
The River Acres Riddle 
Augusta Huiell Seaman 
Illustrations by 
Harrison McCreary 


Detzer 


The 


10 


Our Girl Scout Convention 


When Girl Scout Friends Meet 13 
Our Camera Contest 
Announcing the Winners of the 
American Girt Camera Con- 
test . 30-31 
Merit Badge Pages 
The True Story of a Girl Who 
Liked to Take Pictures 
(Photographer) 
Virginia Moore 16 
It’s Tennis Every Day at Stan- 
ford (Athlete) 
Helen Masters Bunting 21 
The Girl Scout Entertains 
(/ostess) 
Mrs. Christine Frederick 25 
The Beholder (Naturalist) 26 
Let’s ‘Talk About Clothes 
(Dressmaker) 
Hazel Rawson Cades 27 
Your Outdoor Memory Book 
(Naturalist ) 
Bertha Chapman Cady 28 
“My Favorite Recipe” Contest 
(Cook) . 34 
For et and W orkshop 
(Scribe) 
May Lamberton Becker 44 
Our Scribe’s Corner 
Girl Scout Conventions for Girls 32 


Other Pages of Interest 


The Way in Scoutville . 
Along the Editor’s Trail 
Laugh and Grow Scout 
Stamp News in Brief 
Osborne B. Bond 


Our Puzzle Pack George Carlson 
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GAA) 4 Puzzle Jack’s Word Square 
- > From the following definitions, build up 
a five-letter word square: 
A Kitchen-Garden Puzzle A hoe 
Puzzled Jill has a little garden patch of Additional. 
her own out at her uncle’s farm, and this A step. 


year she has decided to plant part of it with 
vegetables. 

At the end of each row we see a sign 
with queer letter combinations and many 
empty spaces. This type of puzzle we call 
acrostics and by putting the proper words in 
the blank spaces reading downwards we will 
have true words reading across. 

In this case we have for answers the names 
of the vegetables which Jill will have in her 
garden. Indeed, one is such a favorite that 
it appears twice, but that does not matter, 
as it is combined with a different vegetable. 


Hidden Girls’ Names 


A girl’s name is concealed in each of the 
following sentences: 

1. The old hunter told them many interest- 
ing things about woodcraft. 

2. Girl Scouts who read their Manual arc 
sure to get helpful information. 

3. It was the custom by that camp-fire 
to have each of the new girls tell a story. 

4. Among their provisions they had a ham 
and a generous quantity of beans. 

We saw the place where they 

linen and other useful fabrics. 


made 


Ti |6 





A Word Diamond 


The above puzzle was published by mis- 


take in April with the wrong explanation. 
Here is the correct one: 

Fill the blank spaces with a word mean- 
ing a reward (such as your merit badge), so 
that the other letters will make true words 
reading both ways. 


Large bay window. 
Containing marl. 


Drop a Letter 

1. Drop a letter from a word meaning a 
single seed and leave an advantage. 

2. Drop a letter from your backbone and 
leave the act to draw out and twist into 
thread. 

3. Drop a letter from a color and leave the 
smallest particle. 

4. Drop a letter from a bend 
someone who prepares food. 


and leave 





A Girl Scout Rebus 


The above picture represents the name of 
a subject for which a Girl Scout can win a 
merit badge. 


3 Dist montis buzZtes) 





Tue Macazine Puzzte: 1. Stories. 2. Poetry. 
3. Pictures. 4. Puzzle Pack. 5. Scribe’s Corner. 
6. Recipes. 7. Editor’s Trail. 8. Scout News. 


9. Periodicals. 

Drop a Letter: 1. 
paint. 3. Strain-stain. 
A Worp Diamonp: Georgia. 
Puzzte Jack’s Worp Square: 


Seige Sete 2. Plaint- 


weak-teak. 
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Stunts and styles and garden sticks in July 
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Article 


[HE AMERICAN GirRL (1 yr.). 
Girl Scout Short Stories... ... 
Long Coat Suit (Size 10-18)... 
Long Coat Suit (Size 38-44)... 
Short Coat Suit oe 
Bloomers........ 
Knickers 
Middy. 
Hat. . 
Neckerchief. . 
Neckerchief \ silk) 
Raincoat 
Coat Sweater. . 
Slip over Sweater 
Song Book. . . 
American Flag 
Troop Flag..... 
Troop Pennant 
Flag Carrier 
Flag Set 
Staffs ‘jointed with spiral G.S. 
emblem) 

‘ Jointed with eagle) 

( Jointed with ve. 
G.S. Emblem. . 
Eagle Emblem. . 
Spear Emblem 
Camping Out 
Camp & Field Book Note). 
First Aid Book 
Handbook . 
Scout Law Poster............ 


Blankets. . 
Bugle. ‘i 
Toilet Kit... 
Canteen (aluminum) 
Canteen (tin). 
Compass (plain) 
Compass (radiolite).......... 
First Aid Kit small). . 
First Aid Kit large) 
Flashlight : small) 
Flashlight ‘large) 
Handkerchief. . . . 
Haversack (small) 
Haversack large) 
Knife (sheath) 
Knife large).. 
Knife (small) 
Mess Kit . 

Poncho (small—45x72) 
Poncho (large—60x80) 
Ring (silver) 
Ring (gold) 
Sewing Kit 
Stationery 
Stockings. . 
Sun Watch 
Wrist Watch. 


Premiums which are listed 





_ Piece of 
ut Equipment- 


—Free 


1.50 $2.00 Secure American Girl Subscriptions 


4 
‘ 


subs. subs. 
5 Earn what you wish 
“a 3 
12 
_ Any Girl Scout may do it 
; Any Troop may do it 
2 9 
20 15 
. 14 
os 7 If your troop wishes a new flag 
+ 3 —or anything else—have every 
3 2 girl secure as many subscrip- 
7 13 tions as she can from all her 


friends, and what you want will 
be yours before you know it. 





_ 
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: 

5 

3 

3 This is one of the pre- 
3 2 miums you may have free 
: : —the new book of Girl 
2 @ Scout Stories. The stories 
4 3 you liked best in The 
10 8 American Girl by all your 
i ; favorite authors. See the 
° , premium list at the left. 
3 2 
11 8 





for two-year 


subscriptions only cannot be given for one- 


year subscriptions. 


Nor can 1 two-year 


subscription be accepted in place of 2 one- 


year subscriptions. 


Premiums cannot be allowed on your own 


subscription. 


Remember, any girl may subscribe whether a Girl 
Scout or not, and profit by your remembering. 


Premiums must be requested at the time 


the subscription order is sent. 








5 Issues of 
Your Magazine 
For Only 50c 


ihe Summer 


The 


For five months—mystery 
stories, boarding school stories, 
adventure stories, athletics, 
stunts, news about other girls 


and camp pictures - -—-Kverything Giris Like Best 


This 5-months-for-50c offer is open to every girl who 
has never before subscribed, if the money is sent 


Between June Ist and September 15th 


DO A GOOD TURN 


Tell all your friends, whether they 
are Girl Scouts or not 





BLANCHARD PRESS, INC., N.Y. 








